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This report contaitis summaries by representatives of 
major federal ageacies of the' ifay? i^i which their programs relate to 
chiliraa. Generally, each reporting agency provides a brief 
description of programs", information on authorl^dng legislation, 
appropriations and aiy recent prograt modifications as well as nioes 
of any programs that have beer, .authorized, bnt not funded. A nwsber 
of agencies that do not have specific legislated mandates for sarving 
children have prepared summaries of the irnys in which their general 
programs affect children. Peporting aaencies are: Agency for 

''^Tfctt'ter national Developaentt " Action; Appalachisn Segional Cooaission; 
Comnuaity Ser"vics Administration: Consumer Product Safety Comaission; 

n . con:£umer Affairs; Federal Trade Commission; Sovernaent Printing 
Office; XnternatiDQal ^Communication " A gency; Library of Congress;/ 
National Aeronautics a'nd S^afte Administration; National Endowment for 
the Arts; National Esdowment for the Hamaniti^: National Scieacs 
Foundation; Smithsonian Instituticn: Ve rteran s Adainictration ; aii 
the Departments of Agriculture^ Commerce, Defense, Energy, Housiaq 

* and Orbaa Development, Interior, Justice, Labor, State, 
Transportation, Treasury, and Health, Education and, Welfare, It 
shouli 38 noted **h3t thif re^jort does not intend to provide complete 
information on all governor* prograas or projects,- or on all 
governiant agencies tha,t have prograas which affect children. 
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The Federal Interagency Committee for the I^tematipnal Year of the 
Child dedicates this document to the j^te^tionsl .Year of the* Child. 

Twenty-nine Executive Branch agencies a/e members of the Federal 
Interagency Committee, On behalf of c^tildren and for the purpose of 
coordinating government-wide observances for the International Year 
of the Child, Secretary Cyrus Vance, Department ' State , and 
^ Secretary Joseph Calif ano. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
officially established this Committee September 8, 1977. The 
successful coordination among agencies concerning a single issue, 
children, is perhaps unprecedented. It seems ironic, children who are 
not considered a political constituency, are the consaon cause for which 
agencies have cooperated and worked diligently. . 

^ This compilation of Federal Programs fhet Relate to Children - 1979 
exemplifies the effort of cooperation among agencies. Each member 
agency collected and provided the information contained in this 
docvmient, it was compiled 'and organized by the liEtf -Secretariat . The V 
HEW 'Secretariat , directed by Patricia Moore Arbour, provides -\he 
staff support for coordination and Implementation of the mission and 
goals of 'the Committee, Other Committee efforts in coordination 
resulted in the establishment of the U.S. National Commission for the 
International Year of the ChiM and the issuance of an lYC . 
Conanemorativ.e Stamp. ■ 

Speclat' acknowledgements and many thanks'^ are given to: 

Anthony •Cardlnsle and staff, Dep-rtment of Defense, for typing; 
Mr. Herbert G. Wing, bapartment of State, and Ms. Gloria Hughes, 
Department of Treasury, foy editing; and members qf the HEW Secretariat 
staff . Carol Popper Galaty and Kathleen Crowley in gatherings compiling 
and editing the material. 

It is anticipated that this document will be used' as a reference to assess 
existing programs for children, serve- as a catalyst to determine the 
gaps and barriers in. the delivery of services to children and provide an 
-incentive to continue improving the qualfty of programs for long-term 
benefits to our nation*'s children. 



Chester E. Norris.JrV 
Co-chairperson 
Fedeial Interagency 

Committee 
Department of State 



Blandina Cardenas P»amlrez \ 
Co-chairpersc|p 

Federal Interagency Committee 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare . 
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REPORT ON FEDERAL GOVERNMEirT PROGRAMS 
tSkl REXATE TO CHIUmSN 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY / 



Thi« report identifies the general nature and scope of on-going U.S. 
Federal govemawnt activities in 1979 that affect children. It does 
not intend to provide complete inforaaation on all government program 

Pfojects, or on all goverasMint agencies that have prograns which 
affect childrea. , 

« 

Generally, froa each agency you,wUl find a hrief description of its 
programs, infonsation on its authorizing legislation, it^ «ppropri- 
ations and any recent program modifications as well as'names of any 
programs that have been authorized, but' not funded. However, there 
are 27 members of the Intera^gency Committee, and many of' these agen> 
•cies ^o Dot ^ve legislated programs that focus on children. For 
thta reason, a nuiaber of agencies that do not have specific legis- 
lated mandates for serving children have prepared swMuiries of the 
ways in which their general programs affect children. 

Following is- a summary of the agency reports: 

Agency f or International Development, (AID) provides funds for most 
U.S. bilateral assistance to developing countries. A significant 
portion of this helps children directly and an even larger portion 
has indirect benefi^ts for children in areas such as nutrition, popu- 
lation planhlng, health, edi^ation and' modem technology. 

^'^^^QP a aumber'-Qf^ different programs, including Peace Corps, 
VISTA, Retired Senior V^diuateer Programs (RSVP), anti Foster Grand- 
parents, which are designed to be developing countries, or groups 
of people within the United States, wh'ich demonstrated special ^needs. 
The help is provided on a personal basis by "Volunteers'*^ and often 
focuses on children's health, education, recreation, social or physi- 
cal need's. 

» 

Agricult ure (U.S. Department of -USDA> has j number of specifically 
legislated food programs for children such as school breakfast and 
lunch programs, and the Special Supplemental Food for Women, Infants 
and Children (WIC) program. USDA also provides educational agricul- 
tural experiences through a number of avenues including 4-H'Club and 
extension programs. , 



Appalachlag Rej^ional Cc^aaission (ARC) has the Biisaion of improving 
th^ exonomic strength of the 13 States comprising the Appalachian' 
* 'Region through coordinated planning and, selective invjestmnts in . 
economic and social develoi^ent. * In X969 the Congress placed a 
further eophasis on pi?%rv«ntive social invetst^nts which led to a new* 
focus on children. As an alternative to costly remedial care for 
undetected probleau, the'Ccmmission promotes coordinated planning and 
delivery of combined health, education^ and nutritional services for 
children in the ^Region. 

« e 

Coffliaerc€t (Departp^nt of) has many programs that provide learning 
experiences #or ^ildren api youth in such areas as science, technol- 
ogy and business management/ The Bureau of- Census collects infon«u«tion 
and publishes reports on the characteristics of American childrmi and 
youth* 0 r 

Community Service Ad«giaistration (CSA), a descendant of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, utilizes a nationwide community action network 
comprised of nearly 900 Community Action Agencies to respond to the 
needs of low incoiM individuals with a particular focus on. children. 
CSA also sponsors a number of specific grants and demonstration 
grants to such gi'qups as the Children's Foundation and the Mezminger 
Foundation to work on child nutrition, child abuse and neglect, <j 
education, energy conservation, reqreation, and youth employment. 

Consumy Product Safety Commiasion has always considered reduction of 
the risks of injury and death associated with products specifically 
intended for children as a priority for action* The Commission 
educates the publig on the safe use of products as willl as developing 
and enforcing safety requirements for consumer products. The Commis- 
« Bi^n is involved with such diverse ajreas relatini; to children as 

toys, hazardous substances, poisons, flafiuable/fahrics, refrigerators 
anc^ recreational equipment. 

Consumer Affairs (U.S^<?ffice of) has no specific programs, but serves 
as an advisory office to the Px^^sident *on consumer-*relat^d policies 
and program coordination iu the 'federal government. As an office 
* ^ represent*ing consumer interest^ it deals with a number of issues that 
relate closely to childreh. , 

Defen se (Department of) operates primary .and secondary schools and 
\p^ovides health services for minor dependents of military or civilian 
personnel of the Deparment of Defense residing on military or naval 
installations or stAt^ioned in foreign cotmtries« The Department has 
also become in' ved in social issues relating to these dependent 
minors including Juvenile justice and c;hild abuse and neglect. 

Energy (Department ^f") is becoming involved in energy edilcation for 
children. 

/ Federal Trade Coaaigsion (FTC) ; Since it was estt^blished in 191A, 
the Federal Trade Coanission has actively reviewed and prdhibited 

, ii ^ ■ 



where neceasery. advert^slog and aarketing practices which mmj he 
uafair or deceptive with respect to children^ This is aa area where 
children need special attention. Because of tb(sir particular vulner- 
ability, the practices which would not be unfair or deceptive with 
respect to adults mmy be ^axnful to children. Presently it is con- 
sidering a trade regulation rule which would restrict televised 
advertising directed to\audiences cofqsosed of substantial nuabers of^ 
children. . ^ \ 

, Covemaent Printing Office arranges the publication of federal aate- 
rial. Many of these publications deal with issues related to chil- 
dren, or address children directly and are sold through stores and a 
■ail order service run by the Printing Office. 

• > 

Health, Education and Welfare (Department of -HEW) adninisters moat 
of the Biajor legislated programs ioC the United States tiiat are designed 
for children. Many of the programs concentrate almost .exclusively on 
children and youth including such programs as Right to Read, Child 
and Maternal Health, Child' Abuse and Neglect*, EPSDT (Early Periodic 
Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment), Ifead Start, Teacher Training, 
Day Care, Child Mental Health, Research-on Child DeveloiMient , Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped, Sudden Infint Death Syndrome and Eo^rgency 
School Aid. Others focus on the needs of specific >thiiib groups and 
their children, such as the Migrant Hea.lth and Indian Health Sarvice. 
HEW also has nusierous programs that greatly affect children's lives 
and well-being though tfccy are not specifically focused on children 
such as Social Security, Manpower Training (doctors and nurses), Food 
and Drug Regulation, lasaunization, and Alcohol and Drug Abuse. ' 

Jiousing and Urban Development (Department of -HUD) has a multitude of 
. legislated programs that impa£;t on houstaolds and neighborhoods and 
therefore become involved directly and indirectly with a number of 
different types of. sfurvices to children including recreation, educa- 
tioh health land social services. . HUD also has specific regylatory 
authority to deal with Ie4d-ba8ed paint poisoning which affects 
millions of children. . 

Interior (Depcttment gf ) has hundreds of programs which educate or 
provide experiences for children involving nature, environment and 
energy conservation and historical places. They are administered 
through: the F-ish and Wildlife Service; the National Park Service; 
^Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service; the Office of Youth 
Programs; and the Bureau of Mines. Interior also deals with the 
specific concerns of Natiye American children through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

' International Communication Agency (fp^rmerly USIA) provides aid to 
American supported educational facilities overseas, and sponsors 
numerous cultural exchange and visitor programs which impact on 
children and youth around the world. 

4 
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Justice C %y«rtaeae'of) is responsible for developing objectives and 
priorities as well as carrying out overall policies for all Federal 
Juvenile delinquency programs. Justice focuses on the prevention of 
delinquency, tfaining, treatswnt, rehabilitation, evaluation, research 
4^ inproveiaent lof the juvenile Justice system, including activities 
tf prevent drug and alcohol abus^ and to help neglected and abused 
children. Top priorities of the Oepartaent are reaioving children 
fr«3n> correctional facilities who have been put in for non-criainal 
offenses (sUch as truancy, "Neglect ect.) , dealing more effectively 
With iBore serious offenders, and the separation of juveailqs from 
adults in correctional institutions. ^ 

• 

Labor (DepartioeDt of) adSBinisters a comprehensive training anS 
employment program for disadvantaged youth* The Bureau of Labor 
<^tatistics collects and analyses data on the family c^haracteristics 
of the labor force as well as on the employment status of youth* 
tabor is also responsible fo^r the administration and enforcment of 
child labor laws* 

L ibrary of Congress has no specific child-related legislation, but 
its normal functions include analyzing, providing references on, 
researching, publishing bibliographies of, and preparing exhibits of 
children's books. In addition, the Children's Literature Center 
participates in the Library's cultural program with lectures and 
syn^osiuQis on children's books and reading. 

The itational Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) sponsors 
educational pt^grams and provides opportunities for youth to become 
involved in aeronautics and space-related activities. 

National EndgjiTOent for the Arcs (K EA) encourages children's involve- 
ment in the arts through such |i|^bgrams as ''artists in schools where 
professional artists from all disciplines are funded through State 
Art Agencies to w&rk with chil<^ren and teachers in "the schools. Thi*s 
work has served as an international model* » 

National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) supports curricult^i 
development, teacher training and educational materials (learning 
packages, films, etc) in the humanities in the nation* s schools* 
^he Endowment also sponsors out--of*school humanities' projects both 
for and by young people. 

National Science Foundation (NSF) in providing support for scientific 
research, makes possible studies on the frontiers of knowledge about 
varied aspects of childhood experiences and development, 

^ Smithsonian Institution has soine of the most broach ranging programs 
involving the analysis, performance, display or discussion of cul- 
tures, animals, places and objects which relaie to children and 
interest children. 

iv 
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S ..^te (Departaent >f ) officialy works with the United Natioat, the 
U.N. Children's Fund- and other iiftertutional children's organizations 
concentrating, particularly on the hustan rights and on ia^roving t|»e 
lives of children around the world. Much of State's work related to 
children results froa the Anerican humanitarian inte;ii^st in the 
education, health and welfare of the' people of these nations The 
Departjaent also runs a nui^er of prograas to provide education and 
nedical services for the children of its employees who are stationed 
abroad. , , 

Transpor tation (Departmcnfc of) - Although the Department of Transpor- 
tation does not have a specific legislative eandate authorising. 
progroHs for children, many el^aents of the Department's program 
benefit them either in a general or specific way. Some of these deal 
with the safety of children as pedestrians, bicyclists, and passen< 
gers in vehicles; others seek to educate youth concerning transport 
tation related issues or study various transportation needs. 

Treasury (Departroot of) haa a number of programs to involve children 
and youth in eifperiences with handling, understanding and investing 
money and also has a special exhibit at the mint.- In addition, the 
Treasury has an impact on families and thus dn children through the 
tax system. ^ 

Veterans Administration serves veterans and their families. Many of 
the programs affect children directly or indirectly. VA contribu- 
tlous to res.earch ^nd development in medical care and technology, for 
example, benefit the entire population. Other programs involve 
training, education, incoaie and housing assistance which benefits 
entire families: Some of the programs provide direct income or educa- 
tion assistance to children of disabled or deceased veterans. 

, • . ^ i \ 
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AID 



4CEMCY FOR ItrTERMATltOMAL DEVELORffiHT CAID> 

* ♦ 

AGENCY ITC REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE: 

Dr. Leopold Laufer, ' 

Senior Intemationcl Cooper«tion Officer 

Asency for InteroatiooAl Developsient 

RooB 3844 / 

Washinston, D..C. 20523 

(202) • 632-2065 . ' . 

1- FOREIGN ASS ISTANCE ACT OF 1961 AS AMRimgn 

Provide, fund, for ife.t of U.S. bilater-l a..iiit«n6e to developing 
countrie.. A .ignificant portion of £hi. a.ai.tance benefit, chll 
dren direc^y and an even larger proportion ba. indirect benefit, 
for childrA. Followi^ are appro«i««te budgetary allocation, to 
tbe aajor functional categorie. of AID develPfwent *..i.t*nce: 

^•ble I ^ 

«' (in million, of dollar.) 



I . Food and Nutrition 

i (especially rural develo^ent 

i nutrition programs & research) 

II. Population Planning (esp. maternal 
and child health, contraceptives, 
research, training) 



FY 78 
Actual 

548.7 



161.8 



FY 79 
Request 

673.2 



205. S 



in. Health 

(esp. low-cont delivery . 
■ysteiss, primary health care, 
potable water) 



126.0 



148.5 



IV. 



V. 



Education & Human Resource 

Development 
(esp. primary school education, 
adult education, innovations 
and construction) 

Technical Assistance, Energy, 
Research Reconstructioh, and 
Selected Development Problems 
(e.p. Voluntary Agency Programs, 
e.g. CARE; educational technology) 



98.3 



119.3 



109.0 



128.2 



AID 
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VI S«hel DevelopMOt Prfltru 
(efp/ rural hesltfi prograu; 
emrirooMatAl reh«bilit«tioo) 

VII African Schools «ad Ho«pit«l« 

Abroad 

VIIZ Zoteroational Disaster 
Asa i stance 

■ 

2. FOOD FOR PEACE (P.L. 4fi0) 



FY 78 
Actual 
SCO 



FYl9 
Request 
90.0 



23.8 



35. 8 



8.0 



25. 0 



This prograa, adaicistered in the field by AI0» enables developino 
countries with food and nutritional deficiencies to isiport U.S. ' 
food stuffs on concessional teras (Title i). or as grants (Title 
II). Many of the coModities, especially those pade available 
under Title II, support Natemal and Child health prograas, pre- 
school and school feeding prograaa. More than $500'siillion worth 
of food per yesr is being distributed under the Title II grant 
program, In FY '79, a ainimn of 1.6 aillion tons of food, in- 
cluding high protein fortified foods, non-fat dry ailk, and whole 
grains are expected to be distributed under Title II to soae 61 
aillion recipients worldwide, aostly through voluntary organiza- 
tions and the World Food Prograas. Title I Food Loans are expect- 
ed to finance 5.1 aillion ^ons of food iaports for deveiopinfi 
countries in FY 79. 

The legislation was recently revised to give it a greater devel- 
oiNEMsntal thrust. 
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ACTION 



AGENCY lYC REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE: 

V 

Helen Kelly (Louise V. Frazier,) Director, Older Asericaa Volunteer 
ProgrMi. 

ACTION^ 606 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Wastiitts^OD, D.C. 20525 
(202) 655-4000 



1. FOSTER GRANDPARENTS PROGRAM ^ > 

Foster XSrandpa rents serve children with demonstrated special needs , 
four hours a day, five days a week^ on a one«*t<^one basis. Persons 
age 60 plust in reasonably good health and of low-incosie are re«- 
cruited to serve as Foster Grandparents. Thev receive training 
on an on-going basis to assist thea in their activities vith 
ctiildreh. A weekly stipend enables the® to serve without cost 
to thesuielves. ^ 
Statue: 42 U.S.C. 49^1 

Appropriations; $34,900,000 FY '78 

2. VISTA VOLUNTEERS 

In their poverty* related ^ctivit'ies, VISTA Volunteers are working 
^vith children throughout the United States as well as in Puert^o 

Rico and the Virgin Islands. Preliminary data frcHi a ViSTA Activ- 
-ity Survey conducted in FY '79 indicates that a quarter of the 

volunteers are working with alBK>st 41,000 children ten yeait-s of 

age and younger « 

The VISTA Volunteers work directly (or indirectly, as regards 
benefits) with children in a wide range of project areas which 
include : ' * 

*^ 

-Health Planning and Delivery 
-Heal til Education 
* -Maternal/Child Health 
-nutrition 

-Crisis Intervention - ^ 

-Physically Handicapped « 
• -Childcatc/Daycare 

-EarJI^y "^Childhood/Preschool Education 
-Prisuiry/Eleaientary Education 
-Alternative Education' 
-Special Edi^ation ♦ 
-Tutoring/Rtf^dial Education 
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-Library Services i . • 

. -Cultural Heritage ^ 

-School Dropout Assistance •^ 

--ReCreatioa * * 

-CooiBiunicAt ions/Media 

--Special Youth Seryices 

-Child Abuse/Neglect * 

-De liuquency/Crime Prevention * 

Statue: 42 USC 5081 

Appropriations: $26,750,000 - FY ' 78 

* 

• PEACE CORPS 

» According to % review of Peace Corps country progra«a submissions, 
FY 1978 activities affecting Children under 13 years of age can 
be suinmaraze^ as follows: 

yeed Are a ' * * ^ 1978 Volunteers No. of Country 

on Board Posts Involved 



Health/Nutrition 825 
Education and Coowunity ^ 752.. 

Services 



Al 
36 



In addition, new projects being developed in the above areas 
which are "intended to have impact on children and are projected 
to need an additional 351 trainees during FY 1979. 

\ 

Available u{>on request is a v^etailed breakdown by country under 
each need area of the kinds of activities being engaged in which 
affect cbiliiren. 

A number of Peace Corps projects are ^intended to have widespread 
effect on entire coonunities or areas, including children, such 
«• health planning, .urban planning, rural development, agricul- 
tural development, sanitation, water supply and general health 
service* in dispensaries. We may also assusie that smrh projects 
as poultry and vegetable production, animal traction, beekeeping, 
health laboratory services, and cultural heritage preservation 
and livestock immunization will have varying degrees of impact' 
on the well-being of ch£ldren. 

It is ■ imposaiblp to measure the impact of the Peace Coi;ps Volun- 
teer on the chii . en whom he or she relates to in non-work, social, 
or organizational settings. Many volunteers engage in iadivudual 
activities such'as sports and recreation, school gardens, preven- 
tive health, or tutoring which are outside their formal project 

f 
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asslnpuseats. A recent worldwide survey of 'volunteer activities 
now being collected and analyzed will capt ie much of this kind 
of information. 

Statue: 22 OSC 2501 

Appropriations: $282,900,000 - FY '78 
RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM (PSVP) 

i 

The Retired Senior Volunteer Program provides opportunities for 
people of retireaent age (60 and older) to engage in useful part- * 
time volunteer services within their own conumnities . It is esti- 
mated that over 31.065 retired senior volunteers directly serve 
children ,vt ccmmunities throughout the United States. In addition, 
many oU retired senior volunteers serve in projects for all ages 
that have sn impact on children. The volunteer's services are 
primarily focused in education, in schools, craft centers, librar- 
ies and museums. A numb#-r serve in Day Care and Head Start Centers 
Children in need of health services are often served by the volun- 
teers in many different settings. Retired ^enior Volunteers pro- 
vide at least 8,500,000 hours of service to children each year. 

* * 

Statue.: 42 USt^ 5082 
Appropriations: $2,100,000 - FY '78 
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AGRICULTURE 
U.S. Departaent of Agriculture (USDA) 



AbKNCY lYC REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESS AKD TELEPIK)||E: 

Dr. Quentin M. West. Director, Of f ice' of 
\t Cooperation and Developflfent 

U.S.^Departafent of Agriculture • 
Rotm 448 GSIJ 'Building * 
200 12th St. S.W. 
Waahington, D.C. 20250 

- (202) 447-3157 • , ' 

A. miTRITION PROCaiAMS 

1- SCHdOL NUTRITICBI PROGRAM . , 

orJv^L'^f programs are available to public and nonprofit 

ZtlT H^?r ' ^"^^'^ ^""^ nonprofit private licensed res i- 
tTltl Sn.'. /c." ^"'^^i^^^^^^- The Food and Nutrition Service 
pro«La at'th! f r ^f^^^^'^^ Agriculture administers the 
programs at the federal level. Within the states, state agencies 

oflhe^^'g™:""*^"'" '^'^ '''''''''' institutions for operation 

iLlTJ^'i^^'"' ^^^Id ^^"tritxon Progr««s, schools and institu- 
txons must agree to: 

. . ^erate food service for all children without regard to 
race, creed, color, oT national origin. 

• Provide free or reduced price meals to children unable 

^^^^^ °" eligibility criteria. 

Such children must not be identified, nor discriminated 
• «gaxnst, in any manner. 

• Serve meals that meet the nutritional standards establish- 
' ea by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

• Operate food service on a nonprofit ba^is. 

# 

*• National School Lunch 

The National School Lunch Program, since 1946, has made it 
possible for schools of high school grade and under through- 
out the nation to serve wholesome lo,«-cost lunches to chil- 
dren each sc^ol day. These lunches make an important 
contribution l|p the good nutrition so vital to children's 
^ mental and physical development. 

The program offers a basic amount of financial assistance 
foV each lunch served} technical assistance and guidance to 
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establish and operate a program; USOA-domated foods or 
cash equivaleat; and additional financial asaistance for 
each lunch' served free or at a reduced price to eligible 
children* By law reiabursement rates are adjusted semi- 
annually in accordance with In the Consumer Price Index. 

Special Hi Ik Program . . 

The Special Milk Prograia for Children encourages consuiap- 
tion of nilk by children by reimbursing participating 
schools and institutions for part \>f the cost of all milk 
se'^ed to children » othei«» thAn that served as a component 
of r^4^bursed meals under the other Federal Child Nutrition 
Prograws^ \^ \^ • 

Bylaw, any public or nonprofit private school, of high 
school gra'de and under , .or institution for tlie care of 
children is eligible to participate upon request, regard^ 
less of whether it participates in the National Schpol 
Lunch, School Breakfast, Cfiild Care Food or Summer Food 
Service Programs. All attending children can benefit from 
this program since schools ^nd institutions that establish 
a separate milk price agree to tise the federal reimburse- 
stent to reduce the- sell iug "pri^e--c»f a^ half-pint of milk to 
all children who p^y; to make free milk available to all < 
children- who meet -their approved local criteria for free 
meals and milk when the program is operated* at times other 
than meal service periods; .and 'to offer free milk during 
thefr scheduled meal service periods to eligible children 
who do not elect to take their free meal,. The minimum reim- 
bursement rate is annually adjusted each school year in 
accordance with changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

Child Nutrition Program * 

Child Nutrition Programs are now available to the majority 
of the nation's children. However, in many low-income 
areas, local resources cannot provide all the food service 
#^^uipment needed Uo establish, maintain and expand food 
services. The Food Service Equifment Assistance Pro-am 
provides funds for eligible schools to acquire needed food 
service equipment. Such funds are for schools which draw 
attendance from areas in which poor econc»sic conditions 
exist and have no, or grossly inadequate, food service 
equipment. The Program reimburses schools for up to 75 
percent of total food service equipment cost. However, 
schools determined to be especially needy may receive 100 
percent funding. Schools approved for i^uch equipment 
assistance must particpate in either the National School 
Lunch Program, Schoo}. Breakfast Program, or both* 
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d. School Breakfast froaraa 

Children who codms to. school hungry, may find "i^ difficult to 
stay alert and learn. The School Breakfast Prograa can 
help close the nutrition gap by providing children with 
nutritious breakfasts in school. ^ 

• 

The prograa offers financial assistance for each breakfast 
served; technical assistance and guidance to estabXish and . 
operate a program; USDA-donated foods or cash equivalent; 
and additional c^sh assistance in cases of proven need. To 
participate in the Breakfast Program, schools .must agree to 
serve nourishing breakfasts bssed on USDA nutrition stand- 
ards. These include a fruit or vegetable (or fruit or 
. vegetable juice), milk, bread or cereal>, with a meat or 

meat alteicnate served as often as possible. The reimburse- 
ment rates are, adjusted semi-annually in accordance with 
changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

■ ■ •;, "■ . 

2- SPECIAL SU PPI.EMEN^ FOOD PROGRAH FOR WOMEN. INFANTS AMP CHILDREN 

The Special Supplea»ntal Food Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children (WIC) provides specified nutritioiis supplemental foods 
to pregnant, postpartum, and breastfeeding women, and to infants 
and children up to their fifth birthciay who' are"* determined by 
competent professional (physicians, nutritionists, nurses, and 
other health officials) to be "at nutritional risk" because of 
inadequate nutrition and inadequate income. .Funds are made 
available to participating state health departments or compara- 
ble state agencies; to Indian tribes, bands or groups recognized 
by the Departmei<i of Interior or their authorized representative 
or to the Indian Health Service of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, fhese agencies distribute funds to the • 
participating local agencies. These funds are used to provide 
Apecif ied supplemental foods to WIC participants and to pay 
specified administrative costA, including those for nutrition 
education. 

3- FOOD StAMP PROGRAM 

T»ie Food Stamp Program lets low* income households buy more food 
of greater variety to improve their diets. To purchase food 
stamps, participants pay a sum of money based oa their family 
size and net monthly income. They then receive food stands of 
a larger value than the amount paid. They can spend these stamps 
like money at authorised food stores « 

To qualify for food ntampu ^ households must meet certain nation-^ 
wide eligibility standsrds* Also, except in special circum- 
stances » food stamp households must' have a place to cook meals. 
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When certified, participants receive an allotiaent of staaps 
based on the number of people in the household and pay for this 
allotment according co the household's net incoae. y' 

Certaid single and fmly households are eligible for food ^ 
aiffxapa. They aiust neet nationwide standards for incoaw and 
resources, or have all hoii^ehold members receiving public assist- 
ance or Supplemental Security Income (SSI). ^SSI recipients-tbe 
aged, disabled, and blind-are not eligible for food stains in 
Massachusetts and California.) They must be able to pn^pare 
meals except in special circumstances. Able-bodied household 
oMBbers 18 and over must register for employment. 

* 

Anyone io the household can take the food stasqp book to an 
authorized food store and use the st^aips like money to buy food. 

Food stamps can be "used to buy almost any food, or seeds and $ 
plants to 'grow food, for the household's own use. They cannot be 
used to buy pet food, liquor, beer, cigarettes, soap, or other 
nonfood items. Recipients cannot sell food stamps to the grocer 
or anyone else. 

Most stores are authorized to accept food stamps. In addition, 
some nonprofit meal delivery services and communal dining facil- 
ities for the eflderly accept, food stamps. 



EXTENSION PROGRAMS 
H0ME ECONOMICS 

Coficera for the well-being of the c|iildrea and family is aa ^ 
integral part of the Exteasian Hcmfi Ecoaomics programs at state 
and national level. Such concern is displayed in family-centered 
programs implemented by Extension staff members as well as 
volunteers who extend educational befiefits of recipients in all 
counties in the nation. One of the functions of the program is 
to plan activities which strengthen and improve the quality of 
life within gie national as well as international comomaity. 

The following listing is typical of the programs and activities 
sponsored by the. off ice that are related to children/ 
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The Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP)^ 
which focuses on teaching low*income hometoakers with young 
children recommended food and nutrition practices. Twenty 
percent of this effort is directed to 4-K age (9-19) yoUth, 
thereby reaching both children and young parents. 
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Food safety, au trition an d food preservatidh p ro^r«a. designed 
for fa»iUe« of all socio-economic groups will be intensified 

Support for -^national effort to increase the level of 
iytuoizatio ns is recpfaaended for Hone Econosiica programs 
throughout the nation. Primary emphasis will be given to 
children and young adults most vulnerable to the cripplia* 
affects of childhood diseases. 

Programs designed to increase personal and home safety will 
be emphasized both for children and families. 

Assisting y oung parents and single parents and parent-child 
relationships will receive emphasis; also, providing referral 
for abuse of children and other family members. 

Increasing efforts to strengthen family stability through 
educational programs designed to teach children and famil- 
xes how to manage resources to gain social and economic 
objectives. 

In cooperation with the dbjectives of the "Associated 
Country Women of the World," an organization representing 
8,000,000 wowen from 74 different countries, the Nation- 
al Extension Homemakers Council, a volunteer organizstion 
of 600,000 adult homemakers is carrying out such activities 
fi^Trprt^'''^ international children programs (ie. 

UNiLtf ) and national programs and seminars based on cur- 
rent needs and opportunities for improved, attainable qual- 
ity of life for childpen and families. ^ 
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The overall purpose of 4-H is to help young people through 
informal practical, learn-by-doing educational programs, estab- 
iisn real-life goals and become competent, productive citizens. 
Youth in 4-H are primarily 9-19 ^rears of age although many 
spates offer 4-H programs for youth under 9. Currently over 5.8 
million yduth participate in 4-H. In addition, 82 countries 
have similar youth programs patterned after the U.S.- 4-H program. 

The following specific 4-H actUvites and events provide oppor- 
tunity for focusing on the child and the family: 

«, In educational projects carried out \y 4-H members in 

local 4-H Clubs on topics such "as agriculture production 
cultural understanding and exchanges, fdods and nutrition.* 
health, personal development, faj^ily life education', child 
care, and others. 
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Am reconmeaded in in Century III, a natioaal A-^H goals 
stateMnt, more eaphaais will be given in the yeara ahead ^ 
to greater involvement of teena aa le&dera and in developing 
4-1! prograais . that better meet their needs. More attention 
will also Be directed *to faaiiy-centerefd ^activities and 
to the develoi^nt of pivgrama th^t will atrengthan families 
and better prepare youth for their j;ole^ l£^ families . 

International 4-H exchange programa* conducted by the National 
4-H Council ln-^6operation with the Cooperative Extension 
Service. Currently such exchanges involve 40 countries. 
Other 4-H Council youth programs include intemationsl tr^i|i« 
iag and development programs directed toward increased, food 
production/ ^ • * , ' « 

Citizenship training programs for youth conducted through- 
out the year at the. National 4-H Center, 'These include 
^^ckly citizenship ^hort courses ^during summer months for 
more than 6,000 4-H Council members, as well as year round 
citizenship training for 4-H, high school and other youth 
groups. In addition to 4-H citizenship training, partiaipanta 
focus on international interdependence, world affairs and 
prepare for personal action as a, responsible citizen. 

Three major national 4-*H events ^- 

• 

i. National 4-H Congress held annually in Chicago, involv- 
ing 1,600 youth delegates chosen for/4;heir accoaqp^Iish-* 
meats in 4-K project work, leadership and citizenship, m 
Through seminars, youth have an opportunity to exchange 
i^eas with other youth; leaders of business, industry, 
governement, etc., on topics of national and interna- 
tional concern. 

ii. . National 4-H Conference held in Washington, D,C., pro- 

vides fot the involvement of selected youth in 4-H 
program development of all levels and an opportunity 
to make recommendationa for 4-H involvement in impor- 
tant concerns of yquth today. 

• 

iii. National 4-H Week calls attention of the general pub- 
lic to programs available for youth in 4-H. Infonaa- 
tioa kits arc provided to all counties to assist in 
planning programs for the year as well as focus on> 
current accomplishments., , 
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APPALACHIA N BEGIONAL COMM ISSTftM (ARC) 

AGENCY lYC flEPRE3ENTATIVE, ADBKESS AND TEtEPHONE: 
Steve Johnson, 

Special Assistant to the Federal Co-chairman 

Appalachian Regional Coasission \ . 

1666 ConnecXicut Avenue, N. W. . ' 

Washington, D.C. 20235 < 
,(202) 673-7822 

The overall «is.ion of the Appalachian Regional Coanission is to i«prove 
the eeonoaic strength of the region through coordinated planning and. 
selective invesunents in feconoaic and social development. The scope of 
this mssxon had always included health service developaent and educa- 
! nrev.S.'?^"r' Pl-ced further eapha.^s on ' 

li^l llt a7 4" investa^nts. A. the 1969 Senate Report on 

^SeaHv ^f * '""^ P**^""*'^ ARC strucLre 

ideally lent itself to promoting coordinated planning and delivery of 
coabtned health, education and nutritional services for children in 
the region as a kind of laboratory for the nation. . 

1- DEMONSTRAT ION CHIU) DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Section 202 of the Appalachian Regional Developaent Act of 1965 
. authorizes a demonstration program in health, nutrition and child 
care. The Commission has encouraged the design of comprehensive 
range of services to children under six that will result in the 
provision of a more complete, coordinated and appropriate set of 
services than can be provided by independent services through ' . 
separate agencies. ARC /unds may be used t^^k together funds 
available froa other Federal agencies and toM-get th«8 on a 
total population in a given demonstration are^* Sinc'c this is 
a demonstration program, the statute provides a limit of five 
years 7 7^** **** e?ttended to seven 

The Child Development Program which developed from the first plan- 
ning grants to .tates in 1970-1971 to is^rove the human potential 
of the Appalachian Region through establishment of accessible and 
logical preventive services for children and families a part of 
'•a balanced approach to social and economic development. " 

The reasons for interest were several: 

• The region continued to lack providers of many basic 
, services; 

• Federal services continued to be fragmented and categor- 
ical, and difficult for &tates tb plan in a coordinated 
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way to. build logical local and regional delivery tens ; 
and 

- f 

• Pr^feaaionala and providers froai isany disciplines werri 
convinced of the co*t efficiency and wisdom of (inphasi^ing 
prevention as an alternative to costly r^edial care ^or 
undetected probleaui. ^ 

Wherever jpos sib le, an interagency approach was encouraged in 
planning and developing programs in the states to oeet locally 
identified needs. Also isiportant was the use of all other 
resources to ensure sound operations at the local level; the 
open-ended availability of Title IV-A Social Security funds, 
which were under utiMzed in the region, presented an especially 
appealing opportunity. 

General Objectives , , 

• To, assist in the development of comprehensive preventive 
services in underserved< areas; 

• To assist states and substate districts in the development 
of coordinated planning, technical assistance and monitor- 
ing capacijty; and 

• To enable states to test innovative approaches to organi- 
saFtion and delivery of service^ tc children under six. 

Iqpact Objectives 

Economic Objectives 

• To increase employment opportunity^ employability and 
faipily income. 

• To reduce long-term. public dependency and institu- 
tioaalization* 

• To increase the cost efficiency of rural human re- 
source services* 

V, 

• To attract othljr public and private funds loto the 
region. 

b. Social Objectives 

• To enhance the stability of the family unit in the 
context of ^palachian cultural patterns. 



To assure parent involvenent in the delivery of pub- 
licly assisted servi^fi^ for children.-^ 
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• To intervene in poverty/welfare dependence and to 
, promote self-sufficiency. 

• "^o reduce child abuse «nd neglect. 

c. Physical Objectives s 

< ' . . • ^"^'"^^ •ort.iity and new bom death rates. 

• To increase i-sunization levela and Ut trinester * 
prenatal care. » 

» ' ' ' 

• To seet nutritional needs of progr&i clients. 

• To assure early screening for preventable disease, 
as an entry into a systen of primary health care. 

d. Educational Objectives , • 

• To detect learning disabilities at the preschool 

provide early special education opportu- 
nities to promote fullest possible ps^ticipation of 
tJl^ities^"** P*^***"" in l«ter educational/work oppor- 

• To reduce costly l.t grade failure rates and raise 
achieveaent levels in the pri«ary school aysteia. 

• To enable young parents to re-enter the educational 
systea to complete basic or vocational education. 

• To promote education for parenthood and family life. 

>rogra« Outlay 

spproximately 325 programs in 330 counties of AppalachiaT 

Total funds composition of grants were as follows: 

Other 

^5RC Federal State Local Total 

FY 1970 186,802 -Q. 3^,339 23,080 249 221 

FY 1971 7,048.929 10.257.943 70.008 574 879 17 ItVlll 

FY 1972 18,946.001 33.484.859 148 850 2 oll'lll 5ll33'27! 

FY 1973 17.267.184 10.269,712 49 000 3 607 ll lllflt 

IQ7L ll'lJt'^^ 11,657.538 2,409.816 11,-781.101 §0,983 082 
9 7 ^I'lllVd 2.267.818 10.697.102 48 873 249 

"t" sliHsHlH .J'tiy^^ 2,902,3B3 6.254.191 30 745 220 
Total Sl31.105.no $107,228,370 $a.S00,230 $41^260^394 $ 288,094,104 
Est. FY 1978 12,900.000 
Est. FT 1979 8,300,000 to 10,500,000 

* FY 1976 funds include transition quarter.' 
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Major progran types and proportioos of total grant ac|:ivity included: 



* 

Cosipreheasive Child Development (Multi-service, 
including day care) 


% of 
42 


% Of 

65 


Maternal/Child Health 

• 


-V 


14 


Planning, technical assistance , , 


27 


13 


Parent 'Gaining 


6 


3 


Social Services 


3 


2 


1 

Cons t rue t ion/ renova t ion 


.02 


.01 



The most significant characteristic of the Child DeVelofmient demonstra- 
tion program has been its flexibility to provide non*- categorical fund- 
ing. This type of planning and funding philosophy has led to «creative 
adaptations of existing categorical (urban-based) programs allowing 
individual projects to try innovative solutions to uniquely rural 
problems. In addition^ ARC child development demonstrations cross 
state lines, link public and private agencies into a comprehensive 
service delivery network sharing intake procedures and client referral, 
operate under various designs of central administration; or provide 
comprehensive single agency services as the needs and resources of the 
area require* * 

Commission philosophy and support of co^rehensive service delivery in 
rural Appalachia is based on a presumption that creation of an overall 
institutional capacity or agreeronts linking ps^eviously. independent 
service organizations for purposes of providing a comprehensive range 
of ^services to children under six will result in a lower unit costs of 
delivering services to children. In addition, because the combined 
s^^t of services is more cMiplete and ^appropriate to the child* s needs , 
it ia expected that they Will be more effective in meeting the problems 
currently faced by the region* s children. Through demonstration of new 
approaches to service delivery in rural areas; the Commission has pro- 
vided a model for rural America. 

Statue: The Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965, as amended. 

Appropriation;^ The Cosomission receives a single appropriation for 
area development. In 1979 §123. million has been appropriated 
for this, activity. Of that amount approximately $8-3 million will 
be aJllocated'to child development projects. Approximate? fy 153 
projects wjlll be assisted in FY 1979. 
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Receat LeBl.l.tive Modif ic.tton. : Coaire«s amended Section 202 of . the 
AppalAchian Regional Develoj^ot Act in 1977 to permit an addi- 
tional year of aaaistance to certain child developawnt projects 
unable to find other aourcea of funding at tlie completion of theiV 
demonatration program. In Addition, the Coafireas directed WffiW 
and ARC to undertake a study of a'dminiatrative barriers in 
federal and .state pk^grams that pjrevent ARC proiects from qualify- 

'OHrces of funding. That report is due in January 
of 1979. ' 
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^ COMMERCE . ^ 

DcparUaent of Coonerce 

AGENCY lYc REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE: 
George Pratt , 

Special Assittaist for Educ«til>n , . .. 

Departaaent of Coaaoerce . * . 

V^aabiagton, D.c:. 20230 

(202) 377-3387 

/ , , 

1. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 

4. - . 

The Department of Coniserce develops experimental pilot programe 
decigned to enrich the learning experience of students talented 
and highly motivated in scientific and technological areas. 

2« BUSINESS MANAGEMENT FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM ^ ' ' 

The Department also develops the supply of future managers and 
owners by placing talented college-bound high school seniors 
into vacation period internship programs with busitsess firms, 
and cooperative program with National Alliance of Businessmen and 
the National Football League. 

Statute: OMBE is established by Executive Order. 

■ Appropriations: $250,000 - FY '78 

3. COMPUTERIZED INFORMATION SYSTEM ON THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY 

Coaamerce computerizes information on the. child and the family under 
agreement with HEW's National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect, 
The system is presently being expanded to 'include legislative 
naterial. Other National Technical Information Service data include 
Youth programs; family counseling; juvenile. delinquency ; adolescent 
attitudes, opinions and motivation alcohol and drug abuse; edii- * 
cation; product safety; child health and human development; bicycle 
safety;' and urban quality of life. 
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COWflffllTY SERVICE ADMIMISTRATION (CSA) 



AGENCY lYC REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE: 

John Fialey (Jill Zorack) , 
.CoBMBunity Programs Coordinator 
1200 19Ui Street, K.W. 
Vashington, D.C. 20506 

(202) ,254-5670/254-6110 



3h!c^ ielato\n ^ C^'^'^^^y Services Administration, Programs 

CSA children grouped according to specific program areas 

CSA utilizes grants and a nationwide community action agency network 
comprised Of nearly 900 Co^sun^y Action Agencies to refpoS to^the 
needs of low- income individuals. ^ p to tne 

GRANTS 



1, 



COMMUNITY FOOD AND NUTRITION/ ADVOCACY 

a. Child Advocacy - Grantee: Children' s Foundation-Washington, D 

The Children's Foundation is funded by CSA to plan and 
implement advocacy campaigns in the area of Community 
Food and Nutrition.- This grantee works mainly with ' 
Federal Food Programs sponsored by the U.S. Departaea' 
of Agriculture. 
Programs addressed are: 



Programs : 

WIC Program 
Child Care Food 
Family Day Care Homes 

Residential Child Care ; 

Summer Food Program 
School Breakfast Program 
Federal Food A^aistancfj 
Programs 

U.S. Food Stamp Program 
WIC/CCFP' 

Federal Food Assistance, 
Prairie Mountain Region 



Advocacy Campai| ^n: 

The WIC Advocacy Project 
Child Care Food Program 
Family Day Care Advocacy 

Project 
Residential Child Care 

Institutions 
Summer Food Advocacy Project 
School Food Advocacy Project 

Southern Regional Office 
Southern Regional Office. 
WIC/CCFP Integration Project ^ 

Prairie Mountain Regional 6ffi!:e 



The purpose of the Childreti's Foundation efforts is to imp 
and expand these programs by launching intensive advocacy 
campaigns. These efforts include keeping local officials 
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aad child advocates informed about pending child mitrition 
legislation, offering training and technical assistance 
to those interested in iioplesienting a School Lunch or Break^ 
fast Prograa, developing models for expanding implementation 
of Federal Food Programs, providing training to advocates 
in outreach, and leadership development by sponsoring localr^ 
and regional conferences and training workshops. Also in- 
cluded in these efforts are several publications to inform 
people of their rights: 

i. Rise and Shine - a school food newsletter' 

ii. Your Rights in the National School Lunch Program 

iii. School Breakfast Fact Sheet 

iv. School Breakfast * Issues and Answers 
V. Student ^s School Breakfast Handbook 

vi. I*d Rather Go To Hell Than Run A Breakfast Program 

vii. Fact Sheet on the Sunmier Food Program 

viii. Feed the Kids It*s the Lav 

For further information regarding these programs please con- 
tact: 

* 

The Children's Foundation 
Washington, D-C, 
^(202) 296-4450 

Food Advocacy - Grantee: Food Research and Action Center 

The Food Research and Action Center (FRAC) is a^ptivate, 
non-profit public interest law firm and advocacy center 
working with the poor and near-poor to end hunger and mal- 
nutrition in the United States. FRAC offers legal assist- 
ance, organizing aid, training, and information to poor 
people and groups working to isjprovc and expand the Federal 
Food programs. Their work includes areas such as: £ood 
stamps, school lunch/breakfast, day-care and sunnier feeding, 
and WIC. 

Publications which are issued by FRAC include: 

i . FRAC Guide to the National School Lunch and Breakfast 

Programs, describing the Programs and outlining methods 
of organizing a school breakfast campaign. 
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s Guide to State Sch ool Food Le Ri«l«i><»n, describ- 
ing the aethods of drafting state legislation to improve 
and expand the school food programs and of ushering a 
bill through the state legislature, 

^C's Guide to the Food Stamps Proft r««, detailing 
program operation in an easily-understood and answer 
form. , • , , 



iv. 

V. 

vi . 
vii 



Waiting for Food Stamp s. 

School's Out... Let's Eat, FRAC's guide to organizing ' 
a summer food program. 

FRAC's Guide to Child C are Food Pro firam. describing 
the expanded program for all types of child care 
centers and da^-care homes. 

FRAC's Profile of the Fe deral Food Pro^ r«m. , . oK^.. 
pamphlet describing FRAC and .outlining the -seven major 
» . governmental food programs. » 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

g £?"f Homes for Abando n ed and Ne g lected Children - Grantee- 
The Menninger Foundation ^ " 

As a CSA grantee. The Menninger Foundation has been operat- 
ing nine group homes in four states offering residential 
facilities for the care of dependent and delinquent children. 
Through these facilities many df these children, having been 
recently adjudicated by the courts, are provided with a posi- 
tive, constructive and loving environmeht. The Menninger 
Foundation attempts to restructure the family image for the 
child m these homes through the use of surrogate pirents 
with professional support in order to prevent delinquency 
or mental disorders; therby fostering healthy, well-adjusted 
individuals. Much of the funding for this will come through 
the state, administered directly to Community Action Agencies. 
Presently, there are Menninger Group Homes in New York, Maryland. 
Nebraska, and California. . » j » 

The Menninger Foundation also sponsors the Youth Advocacy 
Project: an advocacy program designed to acquaint state and 
local officials with program models to help establish a 
Statewide System of group homes,, and to develop model legis- 
lation, as well , as to advance the development of current model 
Sites to the state of self-sufficiency. 

Appropriations: $49'i,115 - FY ' 78 r> ^ * 
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Citiea in Schonla - Grantee: Public schools (2^8b0) in New 
York City, Indi&nspolis , and Atlanta 

The Cities in Schools project is designed to integrate the 
fieliveiry of social «nd educational services to inner city 
fasiiliesy currently oi>erating in Atlanta, Indianapolis and 
New York City. The Cities in Schools project is designed to 
address the problea of inaccessibility anjf) fragmentation in 
existing social service programping by: 

i* placing educational ahd social services togethf^r; 

ii, bringing "social serviced to the student; 

iii* integrating these social services to respond to the 
youth as a whole person; and 

iv. having the delivery of these services on a per- 

s6nal level based on a primary one-to-one relation- 
ship. 

The laodel used to fulfill these goals is based on the building 

block of the family* Groups of ten students, each comprising 

a "family** unit, is supported by foil? full-time ^taff in 

addition to the regular teactrSr* These staff positions are: 

t 

V 

i- Youth Coordinator --has overall responsibility fot 
the functioning of the group as a "family* ; 

ii- Programmatic Specialist — responsible for planning 
special in-school programs and out-of school trips, 
leisure-time aiid Recreational activities; 

iii- Social Service Worker --responsible for seeing that 
individual needs are met for agency services, 

' counseling, and legal help; 
iv. Supportive Educator --responsible for remedial edu- 
cation services* 

The »>faiaily" offers each student a sense of belonging through, 
in-school and out "of "school progranming. 

Appropriations: $2,800,000 has been jointly appropriated by 
ACTIpN. CSA, HtSD, LEAAS. NIE and the Coowierce Department . - 
FY '79 ' 



ENERGY 

«. School Utilization Projeot - Grantee: Sandoval County Economi 
Opportunity Corporation, Bernalillo, New Mexico 
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The Sandnval County EOC will construct ,oUr greebhouaes 
connective lobp heater., a crop dryer and a aolar cooker at 
four eleaentary and one junior high achool. Student* and 
teachers will be involved in the construction and in work- 
be**tlu*'hr* operation, usage, and aanageoent will 

Par^of a National Deaonstration; will be evaluated in FY '79 
(one-tiae funding). , ' \, 

Grant: $46,261- FY'79 

■ • ^ ■ , 

School Utilization Pro |gct. Grantee: Cranston CAP, Inc-T^ 

^ Cranston, Rhode Island ' 

The Cranston CAP will work With students in ten classrooais 
providing theai with information and curriculua about energy 
conservation and appropriate technology^ -he Cranston CAP 
will work with the school adainistration to promote curricu- 
lua^ and operational changes. that will enhance ener^ conser- 
vation as an important educational method. 

Grant: $30,482 - FY ' 79 

S chool Utilization Profects - Grantee: The Economic Opportunity 

Program, Inc., Chemung 
County, Elmira, New York 

- T^is grant will enable the Economic Opportunity Program, Inc 
of Chemung County to construct a solar greenhouse at an Elmira. 
New York, elementary school which h^is the highest percentage 
of poverty in the city. - » 

The Elmira School DistrictTVil 1 use the greenhouse model 
and curriculum model for other school^ in the district which ' 
will also be used by residents of the target area for growing 
their own plants for later transplanting to their own or 
community gardens. 

Grant: $25,000 - FY ' 79 

^ School Utilization Projects - Grantee: The New Ves tern Energy 

Show Through Appropriate 
lEnergy Resources Organi- 
zation, Biilings, Montana 

The New West Energy Show use its grant to visit schools on 
the Crow and Cheyenne I idian Reservations in eastern Montana. 
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Presentations of skits and susic will be given at school 
assead^Xies on the subjects of renewable energy and conserva- 
tion. These presentations will be followed up with classrocM 
visits for the purpose of working directly with the students , 
on energy conservation tools and techniques. 

Appropriation: $29^868 - FY'?? 

SUMMER RECREATION , 

J 

SuMPer Youth Recreation Prograa (SVRP) • Grantee : 
Cosnunity Action Agencies (nationwide) 

The SYRP is designed to provide recreational opportunities^ 
for low«*incoiae children during the smm^v nonths. "Diese 
opportunities include activities such as organized sports 
and gaiseSy arts and crafts » playground activities, education- 
al and cultural field trips, instruction in the creative arts 
ai|d, special evc^nts. 

Appropriation: $17 million - FY '79 * 

National Youth Sports - Grantee: The National Collegiate 

Athletic Association 

The National Youth Sports Program is a program designed to 
introduce and provide disadvantaged youth between the ages 
of 10-18 a new environssent and new ideas through a c<»iipeti-* 
Live sports program which will stimulate them toward self-* 
improvement and advancement. 

The program provides an opportimity for the youth to benefit 
from sports skills instruction, engage in sports competition 
snd improve their physical fitness. In addition each parti-^ 
cipant receives the following; medical exams, enrichment'^ 
activities to include drug/alcohol abuse education, counsel^ 
ing in study practices, and instructions concerning job 
responsibilities. 

All programs ^re on college campuses and individual programs 
last an average of 24 days, during the months of June - 
August and at least 12 sessions during September - May. 



Appropriation: $6 million FY ' 79 
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PLANKING & RESEARCH 

*' y^'g^'^ch on Youth Pro^ramii - Orwtee:. Coalition fo? Chiilren 

and Youth 

i 

The Coalition for Children and Youth <for«erly the National 
Council, or Organisation, for Children and Youth) i. a 
voluntary non-profit corporation of agenciea, organization. 
,nd individual, collaborating to provide for the c«Jn 
fl^unr*^^ ^"'^ «AiWren youth and their 

I^UvUi^af ^"'^ '"^'"'^ ^^"'^ following 

^* ^^'^ developawnt of u.er-oriented information 
ay.tei. for youth «obili2at:ion/ea«.loy«ent eapha.ia- 
iag CAA/CSA prioritie.. 

^ ii. Linkage of agencies., orgaaiatatioa. and consumers * 

r^Lr!!^ of ^information sy.tea ««pha.izing 
CSA/CAA priorities. 

iii. Linkage of eaployaent/youth mobilization projects 
With CSA/CAA audiences. Projects 

CCY will develop a series of resource booklets' on -youth pro- 
gras» for CAA's in the following areas: ^ 

i. Research data from experienced organizations on 
youth progran. 

ii. Youth Inforaatlon syttesui guide. 

iii. Youth needs assessment guide. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Sgecisl Youth Uneaq,loyment Prosram ( S¥11P\ - Grantee: CAA's ^n ■ 

1-rgest U.S. cities: Baltimore. Washington 
D.C., Philidelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York, Houaton, and St. Louis. 

The program is designed to provide employment and training 
for disadvantaged youth (16-21) in cooperation with other 
federal, stste and local program*. The major goal of the 
program if to insure job training for youth which will lead 
to permanent employment. 

Appropriation: $4.5 million - FY '79 

3.9 
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B. CqmiUNITT ACTION AGENCIES 

The following t»rograBs are a sanpl^og of the child related programs 
operated through local Co««imity Action Agencies . 

TRAINING AND TCCBNICAL ASSISTANCE ' 

a. CSA - New York Citv 

Delegate Agency Contract 

•*New CinesM Artists" . . 

Non-profit Organization involved with exposing 
children to repertolryn-ind theatre. • 
Appropriations: $300,000 • FY '79 

o- New Jersey Northwest CAP 
"Marionette *Show'* \-v^ 

A isarionette show is used as a vehicle for nutrition 
education for low-income youths. 

IP 

c. Newark - UCC 

Delegate Agency: "Iron Bound" 

This is a $10,000 grant to teach dance and dance 
appreciation to low-incoae youths. 

New Roche 11/ West Chester ^ NY CAP 
"Parks and Recreation Grant" 

Estahlishment of a "Miiae and Dance" Sunaer School. 

«• Dcpartae nt of Kuaan Resources - Chicago. Illinois 
Delegate Grantee: "Urban Gateways" 

This is a "Cultural Enricha»nt" program with the coaqyo- 
nent area being Education. It is an inher-city project 
in 44 schools to be designated by Urban Gateway as 
"special schools". Their goal is to aid in the acade- 
ailc and cultural developsent of low-income children. 
They are working toward incorporating the arts into 
the educational process. 

Dcpagtaen t of Human Resources - Chicago, Illinois 
Delegate Agency: Boys Club 

The Graphic Arts Program Unit of the Chicago Boys 
Club provides, training for young men and women in the 
field of off-set printing and aut(»uited copy systems. 
The purpose of this training is to install both skills 
and motivation in high school drop-outs and other who 
find It difficult to obtain work. 
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• • DepTfca t of Huaan Re«ource« - Chtciao, Illlno^« 
Delegate Ageocy: Jotftit Black Heritage Theatre Co. 

The purpoae of thia prograa ia to provide tweaty-five 
youtha with profeaaioiial expoaure to the perfonaing arts. 
The youtha are traiaed in apeech, acting techniquea, 
atage preaentation , aelf -confidence, draaa interpreta- 
U^** ion aa well ak auch allied fielda aa 

lighting , directing ,^^B tuning add mike-up . 

» 

HOUSING 

a. Houaing - Grantee(a): Fourteen Nationwide Granteea 

Although there are no apecific CSA houaing prograna 
directed aolely towardJi children, almoat all of ita prograsia 
are intiiaately, though not apecifically , involved and con- 
cerned with children. 

Appropriationa: $29 willion -,FY '79 
CRISIS INTERVENTION 

a. Faioily Center. A Faoily Criaia Intervention and Support Program - 

Grantee: Community Relationa - Social Development 
Commiaaion 

The Family Criaia Center will atrengthen and aaaiat low- ' 
income families and family membera through criaia inter- 
vention which can include criaia ahelter and through the 
concomitant proviaiona of ongoing counaeling and aupport 
aervicea to 700 familiea. In addition to aervice delivery, 
. thia project will carry out advocacy efforta to eatabliah 
programa and policiea which aaaiat low-income familiea 
and conduct reaearch and evaluation which will further 
define the multiple problema of low-income familiea and 
teat the aervice delivery approach. 

Appropriationa: $620,455 - FY '79 
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- . CONSUMER AFFAIRS • . 

CCaiSiaiER AFFAIRS 
U.S. Office of CoMjiiMr Af£«ir« 

AGENCY lYC, REPRESEKTATIVE , ADDRESS AND TELEPHQHE: 

Sylvia Solhaug, Special Assiataat 
Reporters Bulldiog - Rooa 621 
300 7tli Street S,W. 
VMhifkstoa, D.C. 200A0 ' 
(202) 755^8877 

The U.S. Office of Con«u«er Affair, serve. M» advi.or on conaumer-relat 
ed policy and prograu. coordinate, consuaer function, in the federal 
governa^nt,. a.aure. that the interest, of c6n.i«er. are presented and 
considered by the federal govemnent. and «kes reco.«endation. to the 
President and other federal official, for iaproveswnt of consuaer 
pirograaia. 

Although the office has no specific programs . in its policy advisory 

"^^^^ recoa»endations on «sny consumer issues 
tnat effect children including the. recoasendations to ban "tris" to 
li.it the aim>unt of lead in paint, and to identify the contents of a 
fo.od product on its label. 

Statue: Executive Order. 11583 & 11566 • " , 

Appropriation: $1,700,000,.- F¥ '79 
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CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY CCaPIISSION (CPSC) 



AGENCY lYC REPRESEMTATIVE , ADI^S AND TEI^PHONE; 

Elaioe H. Besson, Program Manager 

Children' a Toys and Recreational Producta 
U.S. Conauaer Product Safety Coaniaaion 
Vaahington; D.C. 20207 
(301) 492-6453 



The Conauaer Product Safety CoiiBiiaaion (CPSC) waa eatablished by Con- 
greaa in 1972 (P.L. 92-573) and charged with the following: 

1. to protect the public agaiaat imreaaonable riaks of injury 
aaaociated vith conauner producta; 

2. \to aaaiat conauaera in evaluating the coa^arative aafety of 

conauaier producta; 

3. to develop unifora aafety standarda for conauaer producta and 
to ainiaixe conflicting atate and local regulationa; and 

4. to prosmte reaearch and inveatigation into the cauaea and pre- 
vention of product-related deatha, illneaaea, andf injuries. 

The CPSC deveiopa safK.ty requirea^sta for conauaer producta under the 
authority of one or aore of five Acta which, it achniaiaters ; the Con* 
mamer Product Safety Act (CPSA), the Federal Hasa^^oua Subatancea 
Act (FHSA), the Poiaon Prevention Packaging Vet (PPPA) , the Flaanable 
Fabrica Act (FFA), and the Refrigerator Safety Act (RSA). 

The Coaaiaaion haa alwaya conaidered children aa a particularly vulner- 
able high riak population group. Accidenta continue to be a leading 
cauae of deatha in children under 15 yeara of age. "Hie reduction of 
the riaka of injury and death aaaociated' with thoae p^ducta apecif- 
ically intended for children and entruated to thim haa, therefore, 
been a continuing priority for Cosniaaion actipn. 

The Bso-t recent Ccaaiaaicn data (calendar year 1977) estiawta that 
children under the age of 15. auatained nearly 150,000 toy-related 
injuriea, 200,000 recreational product-related injuriea (indulg- 
ing injuriea associated wit^ playgroun4 equi^aent and aleda) and an 
additional 40,000 injuriea ^aaociated with nuraery equipaent and 
acceaaorlea. Total - 390,000 regulationa prm^ulgated under the 
authority of the FHSA have eatabliahed aafety requireaenta to 
addreaa theae injuriea. 



The PPPA provides for special packaging to protect children froa 
serioua peraonal injury or illness reaulti'ng froa handling or ingeating 
household aubatancea. During calendar year a total eatiaated 
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303,000 injuries (NEISS data) a.aocisted with products in this prograa 
area occurred to children under five yearp of age. Approxiaatcly 89 
percent of these injuries were poisoning/ ingestions . After poisonings/ 
ingestions, chemical bums and dermatitis account for an additional 
five percent of the injuries to children under a^e five. 

In addition, the Coonission has banned lead-containing paint f^r use 
on conauaer products, or in and around the household to reduce the 
risk of lead-poisoning to which children are highly susceptible. 

Children resain one of the B»st vulnerable popula?;ion groups at risk 
froB bums associated *ith flasnable fabrics. To reduce this risk, 
the CoBBiss ion enforces regulations designed to prohibit the sale 
and distribution of highly flaa»able clothing with special eopha.is on 
children's sleepwear. 

Information and education efforts both si^port regulatory develop- 
ment and assist the consus»r and industry in staking evaluations of the 
coaiparative safety of children's produts where unregulated hazards, 
including consuaer use and «isuae, may exist. An annual education 
program during the winter holiday 8ea«on addresses toy safety, and pro- 
grams op outdoor playground equipment and nursery equipment are being 
conducted. Information is disseminated on other products on an on-going 
basis for parents and providers of child care. 

The Commission has fcontributed to the goal o^f increased public aware- 
ness of oheaical hazards through its annual participation ia National 
Poison Prevention Week and the distribution. of information about first 
aid to victims. 
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Defense 

DEFKfSE 
DepartMRt of Oefense (IX)D) 

AGENCY lYC REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE; 

Dr* Anthony Carinale, Director, ^ 
Defense Dependant Schools, - 
Depsrtisent of Defense 
KoffMo Building #1, 
2461 Eisenhower Avenue 

Alesandris, Virginia 22331 0 
(202) 325-0188 

While the Departneut of Defense has specific legislative authority to 
run primary aqid secondary schools and provide healthy services for minor 
dependants of its military and civilian personnel, all branches of the 
Department of the Navy, Air Force, Army and the Marines have becc^ 
involved in socisl issues relating to these dependant minors. The 
central focus is on providing a family service system to help strengthen 
families snd help th^ c5ope with the stress and strain of changing cities 
and countries of residence. All four branches of the armed services 
have also become involved in the prevention and treatiMot of Juvenile 
delinquency and child abuse and neglect, 

1. DEPENDENT'S SCMOQUNG 

Primary and secondary schooling, for minor depenf^ents of military 
and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense residing on 
military or naval installations or statioued in foreign countries. 

Statue: Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public Law 
95-111, Section 807, September 21, 1977. v 

Appropriation: Ig^ an amount not e;pcceeding $266,750,000 

2. CIVILIAN HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 
(CHAMPUS) 

A supplenwntary medical program intended to provide medical ser^ 
vice^ from civilian sources to dependents of active duty members 
of uniforsiei^ services 9 retired members and their dependents and 
surviving dependents of deceased mttive or retired members when 
the services of an uniformed service facility are not availabl'e. 
A special aspect of this program shares costs of rehabilitated 
services and supplies needed to help a seriously physically 
handicapped or moderately or severely mentally retarded person 
overcome or adjuit to his/her condition. This applies to only 
active duty members* dependents. 

St«tue: Dcpartmcint of Defense Appropriation Act., Public Law 
95-1 U, Sectioti 854, September 21, 1977. 



Appropriation: In an amount not exc«edia8r|$jll4,S83,000. 
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ENERGY 
IJepaftJMCt of Energy 

AGENCY lYC REPRESENTATIVE. ADDRESS. AND TELEPHONE: 

L. Robert David. , Dejjuty Director, Special PrograjBS 
Depsrtawnt ot Eiy;rgy 
Office of Public Affairs 
12th & Pa. Ave. N.W. . Rb. 3134 
Waahington, D.C. 20461 
(202) 566*7852 

I- ENERGY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The Departven^ has begun energy education proj^rans for children 
which conai.t of devejloping and distributing energy curriculwa 
materials for priBary through high school grade levels, and pro 
viding apecial instructional nateria^ls and sumser workshops for 
teachers of energy subjects. . ♦ 

Appropriation: $1.5 Billion ia FY ' 78 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (FTC) 



AGENCY lYC REPRESENTATIVE. ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE: 

Tcrri Freundlich, Research Aiuilyst, 
Federal Trade Ccwniscion 

Children's Television Advertising Program' 
Ai4 llth St., N.W. Roon 6106, 20580 
(202) 724-U76 



' C HILDREN'S TELEVISION ADVERTISING 

■ ■ ■ I 

t 

The Federal Trahde Commission has begun Trade Regulation Rule 
proceedings to consider certain restrictions regarding television 
advertising directed towards children. 

The Coiaroission has invited comment on the advisability and man- 
ner of implementation of a rule which would include the follow- 
ing three elements: 

a. Fan all televised advertising for any product which is 
directed to, or seen by, audiences composed of a signifi- 
cant proportion of children who are too young to under- 
stand the selling purpose of or otherwise comprehend or 
evaluate, the advertising; 

b. Ban televised advertising for sugared food products direct- 
ed to, or seen by, audiences composed of a significant pro- 
portion of older children, the consumption of which products 
joses the most serious dental health risks; 

c. require televised advertising for sugared food products not 
included in Paragraph (b), which is directed to, or seen by. 
audienc.es Composed of a significant propcrtion of older 
childreu, to be balanced by nutritional and/or health dis- 
closures funded by advertisers. 

The Conwjission will consider staff proposals along with written 
comments and testimony offered by the public, industry and <^on- 
sumer groups to determine to what extent television advertising 

to children should be regulated. 

Hearings will be held in San Francisco and Washington, D.C. 

Testimony will include expert opinions on children's cognitive 
development; sugar consumption; nutrition; dental habits; children 
comprehension of the selling intent of commercials; industry self- 
regulation; and the economic impact of regulating advertising to 
children. „ 
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2. ADVERTISING k>NITORING AND SUBSTANTIATION 

The Advertising Nanitoring and Substaatiation is an on-going 
project. The effect of advertisnents on children is of special 
concern during the review of advertisements seen not only on 
television, but also in print. Areas of consideration which 
specifically have ijapact upon children include over-the-counter 
drugs, foods, toys, and safety. 

When staff suspects that an advert iseaaent may be deceptive or 
unfair under Secion 5 of the FTC Act a preliminary investigation 
is opened and if warranted, adjudicative or other administrative 
procedures are begun. 

3. TOY MANUFACTURERS INVESTIGATION 

Investigation of the advertising and packaging practices of toy 
manufacturers and advertisers. The investigation is industry- 
wide and has focused on deception and unfairness in television 
advertising. Particular attention has been paid to the various 
film and camera techniques, and other advertising techniques 
which are intended to draw the child's attention. 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

N 

AGENCY lYC REPRESENTATIVE. ADMIESS AND TELEPHONE: 

Johh D. Bennett i 
Assistant Superintendent 
Planning Service Division 
Room 830 C 

Government Printing Office 
Washington /D.C. 20401 
(20Z) 275-2031 



The' Government Printing Office arranges the publication and often the 
selling of federal and legistative material. Through the Government 
Bookstore, a person or an organization ma^ purchase moderately priced 
publications with valuable information on children* • 

There are 25 'stores in the United States, and large numbers of publi* 
cations are sold to schools, interested organizations and individuals 
through the mail order service.. Publications are also purchased by 
a large number of people in othei:;: countries as well as dependant 
schools abroad. Over 400 titles are listed in the free Subject 
Bibliography, Children and Youth (SB~035). To keep abreast of newly 
issued government pul^licationsi a person can have his name entered on 
the free mailing list for the Selected U,S, Government Publications 
booklet* ' Issued eleven times a year, each 16-page issue lists and 
describes over 140 newly published or still popular government publi- 
cations* Usually, one or more of these will relate to children. 

Publications can now be purchased with a credit^ard both in the U«S. 
and abroad. For either of the above free items/ and more inft>rmation 
on how to order material, writ^ to the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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HEAtTH. EDUCATI<»f AM^ WELFARE 
Dep«rt«eat af Health, Educatibb, and Welfare (HEW) 

AGEHCY lYC REPRESEMTATIVE . AmiSESS AND TBiEmaiE; 

Or. Blandioa Cardenas Raairez, Coaaiaaioner 
Adaiaiatration for Children Youth and Faailiea 
Departaent of Health. Education, and Welfare 
P.O. Box 1182. 
Waal^llngton D.C. 20013 
(202) 755-7762 



HEW adainiatera aoat of the ujor legialated progra»a in the United 
Statea that are deaigned for children. The prograaa will be diacuaaed 
aa they are arranged in the following HEW officea: 




A- Civil Rights 35 

B. Education 36 

1. Office of Education, Funded Prograna 35 

, 2. Office of Education, Unfunded Prograaa 43 

3. National Inatitute of Education 43 

C. Health Care Financing (HCFA) 44 

D. Huaan Development Services (OiQDS) 45 

1- Aging 4s 

2. Children, Youth and Families 46 

3. Native Aawricans ] 50 

Public Service i..'! 50 

5. Rehabilitation 51 

6. International Programs 53 

E. Pttbiic Health Service (PHS) Sit 

1. Alcohpl, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 

* Administration (ADAMHA) 55 

2. Center for Disease Control (OJC) ^. . 59 

3- ^ood »n<i Drug Administration (FDA) . 61 

4. Health Resourcea Administration (HRA) T. , 65 

5. Health Servicea Adminiatration (HSA) 66 . 

6. National Center for Health Statistics (NCHS).. 69 

7. National Institutes of Health » 70 

F. Social Security Administration (SSA) 73 

A. CIVIL RIGHTS (Office of Civil Rights) 
lYC REPRESENTATIVE: 

Barbara Block, Program Analyst ' 

CIVIL RIGHT COHPLIANCE ACTIVITIES ^' 

To enforce Title VI of 'the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohi- 
bits Federal funds for programs that discriminate as to race, 
color, or national origin. Responsible for implementing Executive 
Order which prohibits discrimination in federally supported employment 

, /,. 44 ■ ; 



because of race, color, religion, sex or national origin. Also 
involves T.itles IX of the Educational Anendisents of 1972; anti- . 
sex discriOBinated provisions of ^e Coapreheiosive Training Act 
o^ 1971; and the prohibition against discrimination of Handi- 
capped persons. Section 504 of the Hehabilitation Act of 1973. 

Appropriation? FY '77 est. ^ 31,304,000 

' i 

B. EDUCATION 

lYC REPRESENTATIVE: . 

Dr, Peter Relic, Deputy Assistant 

Secretary fpr Education 

The Educati og cooipoaent of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare by its very nature has mioierous programs for children. This 
report is intended to provide^^^a^ overview of major activities and is 
divided into three parts « 

Part 1 . Lists programs which are funded by the Office of Educa- 
tion. > Programs which deal specifically with children are 
identified , , , 

Shows programs for which legislatioh has been enacted but 
the funds have not been appropriated 

Describes briefly the function of the National Institute 
Education . • . . 

1- PROGRAMS FUNDED BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION # 

The federal government is a oiajor source of financial support and 
technical assistance to the nation's schools and colleges » chiefly 
through the U.S. Office of Education (OE) . As a major component 
of the Education Division of the U,S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, OE administers programs covering virtually 
every level <^ and aspect of education. These programs, and the 
fiscal year 1978 funds appropriated by congress in support of 
them, are listed on the following pages. > * 

For easy reference, the programs are ^presented in categories 
or groupings that indicate whether they serve individuals or 
institutions, and the nature of their support- for example, 
research or construction. Since the several phases of one program 
or activity may s^rve more than one category, a given program may 
be listed more than onfce. 

Fiscal year 1978 funds which were appropriated to OE totaled 
almost $9.3 billion, h'he 0£ to£al excludes programs administered 
by the Assistant for Education and the National Institute of 
Education, other components of the HEW Education, Division. 

• 45 
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LiCISXATIOII 



I. Art* ia C^c«tio«^Frogr«tf (13,368). 
Te »»coar«^ Uc ratabluitevat of 

ii* BilliBfBBl «4iic<tiaa t«sic prograpi 
' (10,400). To <S««vlop «Bd opmtc 
^rof r««i to ■t#t tiM 9p<»cl«l Mr«4 
df childm of lijiito4 Kof iith- 
•ptAlkii^ «bility 

iii. Cducotioool lBsov«tlo9 ao^ sup^rt 
(13.S71). To improve irftdcrchip r#- 
•Qurcct of tt«tft «»a local •dttcotioo 
a2t«cAct; to SKi^rt isoovativ^ ai^ 
^roj#ct«, Butritlott and tealth 
avrvicaa, and dr^^tt prevantioa. 



VI, 



iv. E4tKratiooaUT*<Seprtvrd cbildran (13. 
121). To.ar«t the educatiMfl oaada 
of dcprivTil ciiildrafi. 

Cdiiratioaally d^^) rived cbildm* 
•igranta (13.429). To aeet tlic 
educational aaeda of children 
of •igratorr aarlcoltoral liorlwra 
or •icratorf ClUenMo. 

Educational deprived childreo la 
adainiatered roatitutiooa tervinK 
«etl«<^(»> aod dcltoquafit chlldreii 
(13.431). Prosra«a to improve the 
educatibn of »(i£h iJUtitotioaUacd 
children * ^ 

vii. fthnit iteritace Sttidiaa^(13.W) , 
to dewloip litarcultural usder* 
atandiisg aaoag people livist in 
a pluraliatic iociety; to promote * 
Mxtual underatfti^lni aaoog vacioua 
U,S. aihaic gr^upa. 

»44i, Follow TbrouttI (11. 433V To eateod 
into priMFf gradea edttcttlooal 
, gaioa ««de hr '<SeprivM childretj 
in Xead Start or auiilar preschool 
program. 



la. 



Inceatlvt granta (13,512). To 
eocottrage grader sute and local 
eapeAditures for edocal^ios. 

lAdiats education (13,534), To 
proiride tupplaNMital program 
•eettog special eduratiofial 
needi of Indiao Children enrolled 
ia^Uc achoola, gra^a g-12, 

ladiaa education (13,531). Tn 
prdvide special elfmentarr and 
aecoadarr *«^1 program Meeting 
tl^ fpacial educatioaal aeeda of 
li^&aa stiuteta, 

ladiaa ed»catio«-apectal progrm 
projecta C13.S3S). To provide 
raaaylorT ^nd dtvoaatration 
programi for e«proviog e^catienal 
opportttfiitlaa for Indian children 



aiii^llatric edi»catioii (13 5^1). To 
ancQurage education aj^aci^a 
to prepare for the Metric 
•etrtc mfmt^ seaiarew^t , 



ai. 



ail 



I^ation 
of 1974, Special 
Projecta Act« Sec. 40f 



Elevantarf aod Sacr^* 
dacT tducatios kct^ 
Title VH 



ElcMOtanr «a4 S^rcoa- 
da rr tducatioa Act, 
Title m< 



mm ($) 



93«97S,00O 
(ittclttdea in* 
aervicc 
traifiieg 
coa^onentaO 



WO wi mix 



State aad tecal adttcatira 
a^ciea 



toc^l adtscatioa ag^ei^, igatl* 
totiMtt of ^i^r et^^oitiM ap- 
pmag JoUiUt »rtth M or «or« 



177,750,000 State education ageociei 



Elepeotary and Secoa- 1,926,7^,831 
da ry Education Act, 
Title X 

EleMiftary aod Secoo- 145,759,940 
dary Edueatioa Act, 
Title I, 



Elewnitary and Secoo- 29,121, 33B 
dary Edueatioa Act, 
Title I, Sec. 123 



Local edttcatioQ agraciea 



Local edueatioa agiNKiea 



Sligihle atate ageociea 



1 



Eleaentary and S^con* 
dary Education Act, 
Titl«^IX 



COMuaity Serricef 

Act (P,L. 93*444), 
Title IX 



El«aeotary aad S^con* 
dary Education Act, 
Title 1, Part B 

Indiao Ediscatton Act 
(P,t, 92-318), Title 
IV. Fart A 



Indian Education Act 
(P,L, >I2-318), Title 
IV, Part A 



Indian Ed»ic«tioa Act 
(P L. 92-318), Title 
IV, Part B 



Ed^atioa hrnndmrnntB 
of 1974^ Special 
Frojecta Sec. 403 



2,3CKI,W0 Ptthllc or private »»profit 
« ageitclea, iaatitutioat or 
orgaaixationa 



49,000,0^9 Local edttcatira or other agen- 
elea i^ttinatcd hy atate edsca-* 
• titm ageiiciea ia a«cordgii€t 
with Oi crit#ria 



24,523,742 State educatiCHial ageociea ex- 
ceeding the national effort iodex 



34,065,(KK) Local edut:atioa ageo^ieg 



3,886^000 Nonlocal education agency 

•choola oa or near reaar^tioaa. 
tEAa havisg a autotantiai la- 
diin earolltteat for l#«a thas , 
tMtm paara 

14,400,0^ lodiVtrihM, inatitiitiooa, aad 
orgaaiaatiima, ^Aa UAa, fad* 
orally gs^rtc^i alattaatary aod 

aecoftdary actelg for Xodiaai 
childrao, Mgl^r ^tucatiog iacii* 

tttticm 

2,090,000 State aad local edueatioa ageo- 
ciea, iaatitittioaa of higher eda** 
cation, puhlic aod private soo-. 
profit ageociea, organisatim, 
aad iaatituiim 
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TYPE AKD.)Pin)p(»£ 
Of AS5ISIAMCE 



AUTHORIZI!^ 



ATIQH ($) 



ym tm apply 



liv. PacMgiag and distc«la«tioQ 

(I3.S3^). To prowotfe viilr di«a»\oa- 
tion «nd «if active adapt ioo of 
r«c«piftry *duc«t(o« progr^n 

TTPE AXD 

OF ASSISTAJfCE ^. 

«¥. RiBtit to K#«4 (13. 533). To 

•timiatr tost itutianii « govrm* 
•^ot <i<*8ct«i, aad prtvate or* 
SAslMtioiift to iflprove sfsd expaa^ 
r^a^ing" related aitivictrt for 
cbi4dr«a, you t ha, tih4 adttlta, 

T^acb^r ct^ntera (13.416), To 
provide federal aaaiatance for 
f ptaaning sod operating tracher 
ceotfra aod to aaaist iaaiitu-^ 
tioaa of highrr education io 
opi*raisg then. 

avIi.UMiiPR* rdticAt looal rquity ()3.S63). 
To aupport deyf'loptarfli and ia^le** 
•rotatiotk of rapacity«building 
prograwa contributing to woaien'a 
edurattoiial equity and having a 
poaaihir Qatipa%t s,apact. * 



IdttcatlM M»nttiiagt* 
of 1974, special 
frojecta i|ct, Sec 402, 
AAci the Geficr^f Educa* 
tioa IPvoviftioQi Act* Sec. 
422<a) 

UGISUTIC^ 

£dtic«tioo Atteadwots 
of 1974, KatlofMl 
Reading l«proi^r«mt 
ProgrM Cr.L. 94-194), 
Title Vtl 



Higher Education 
Act, Title V-B 



Eduratioo Atten^&aeiita 

of 1974, Special 
Projecta Act, Sec. 
40$ 



1O,<»0,0OO SUte »»d l6c*l #toatiea »g«i- 
cies, higher cducatiosi ittstito- 
^ ^ioaa, and otter pulilic tsid pri* 

* vatc agmclca 



ATION ($) 
27,000,^ 



m> HAT AFPtf 

SUte a^ l»c«l c^cAtimi ages* 
cie«; ftonproflt educaticmal or 
child care iaatitutioaa, higher 
e^cetioo InstitBil^ui, «»d other 
public aad private oonprofit 
agencies And iiidi vidua la 



8,250,000 Local edacati^ ageaciea (901) 

institotioQs of higher educati«m 
(10%) 



8,OBS,000 Public agenciea, private Qoo- 

profit orgaaigatioxuy and iodi* 
vidual% 



b , St rengtheojing^ ^.f ^.^Ai.^ML ^^.^F^^.^f ^. 

i. Alcohol and drug -abut e edtirat ton 
prograaia 1 11.420). To organize and 
Craift alcohol and drug education 
leaderahip tr«am at state afd local 
t^veU; Io devrlop programi and 
leadership to coa^at ^auaea of 
-Alc'holo and drug abuar , , , 

^ik. *l lingual edacatton technical 
^ ^ aaaiatanre coord&nat&oo (13.403)^. 
To provide techisKcal aaaiatance 
to local education agenciea operat- 
ing Title VU ^aic Prograata (see 
Part A, ite«a 2,3) and to coordinate 
bl lingual prograsa vithin the state. 

iii. Idncation television and radio 
(n.S41). To fund development ahd 
di a aeaii nation of educatiooAl radio 

' and TV Program foi; children, 

youths, and adults. 

iv. EnvironeHratal education (13,522). 
Projecta to develop environmental 
and ecislofiral avareness and prob"* 
liwolving shills through educa^ 
tiw* prctgrtss condticted by for^l 
and Qonfonaal educational organtasa* 
tions and inatitutiona. 

V. Library and learning resources 
iti 5?0).To help provide school 
Ubfary resources, tei^ibaoks, aad 
other instructional Mteriala; 
matructional equipment, and sioor 
resKMleling; testing, counaelinK, and 
guidance services in eleaientary and 
secondary schools. 



vi Teecher Corps (i1.4ft9). To strength 
eti educational opportunities for 
children la )o«-incoee areas; to 
encourage roliegea aad universities 
to broaden teacher pr^par«tlnn programa; 
and to laprove training progra«s for 
teacher* and edncation personnel. 



Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Education Act 
of 1974 (PL, f 3-422) 



2,000,000 



K 



El^ientary and ^co»^ 
dary Educaticm Act, 
Title Vn (aa Mieoded 

by P.L, 93-3SO) 



4,375,000 



Education Aftendbenta 

of 1974, Special 
Project! Act, Sec. 
402 



Environmental Education 
Act of 1970 (PL. 
91-516) 



5,mH),0IH) 



3,500,000 



Eleaientary and Seron** 
dary Education Act, 
Title iV-8 



Higher Education 
Act, Title V 



37,500,000 
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Higher education inatitutiona « 
atate and local education agea* 
clea, public and private educa- 
tion or coawnity organixatinsa 



Qualifying atate e4ucatios 
agencies 



Pt^lic and private agenciea, or- 
ganizations, aasociati^Mi, iasti* 
tutiona, and individtiala 



Higher edncation inatituti<»s; 
local and state edncation agen- 
cies; regional educatloi£i re^ 
search organixs tions, tod otter 
public aad private organi^tinna 
(including lebraries and ansetMM) 



167,500,000 State edncation ggencies 



HigMr edocatlW inatitntions 
local edncation agenciea, and 
state education agenciea 
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tm AID fmKM 



i. Ul^nt ScarcH (13 to help 
«tud«au to co^Ut* ^gh sc^l 

ii. U|}««r4 Boiuid Cl3.4f2). To .oUvate 
fottag pcopU froa toir-iftca«p ti«ck- 
iroifiMta viU lB«f^u«tc hi^ school 
pr^ratioa to Mt«r «^ »«ccMd iA 



KEW/E 



Hither E4ac«tio« 
Act, TitU IV->A 



li^r Edttcatimi 
Act, Title XV-A 



II. 



Hi 



Center aod senricea for ^af* 
I>lia4 cHildmi (13.445).* To 
provide ftpec&eiietra iateaaive 
educatioool end therapeutic 
services to desf-blifid cbildreo 
«o4 their fsaiUes throygh recioiul 
ceaters. * 

Early educatloB for haddicafrped 
children (13.444). To mi6 atate 
and local eduratioQ a^cies la 
developios wodel preschool ssd 
early educatioQ prof raSM for 
liaadicas^d childreo. 

Gifted sad talented chUdreo 
(1 3. 562). To develop profra«s for • 
giftrd sod tstefited* children: to 
trsin teachers and leadershtp 
personnel for these chUdrea. 



Cdurstioa of the 
i capped Act , 
Part C, Sec, 622 



Education of the 
Handicapped Act, 
Part C, Sec, 6a3 



BdttcaticHt ^adM^ts 
of 1974, Special 
Project* Act, Sec, 
40^ 



Ammi- 

ATXCI^ <$) 



n,tKIO,CKKI 



44,000,(M 



2,560,000 



WiO-KAT APfW 



A«l coahlMtioiia oa a^ Ltatl- 
tutioAs, pohllc aad private 
•tcacUa aM affcaicatioas 

Klfbar a^atloa iaat&tatioaa 
a^ co^laatl^ of sadl Uati- 
totioas, ptihiic a^ privata 
agimclaa aad ^tltutieaa 



Ptihlic or s»^rofit private agaa" 
cie« orgaalaatloaa, or iastitit-* 
tiims 



Public ageocies so^ private 
aooprofit organivatioaa 



State and local cdacstiM agea- 
cies, iligher edocatioo iastlto'* 
tieas, appropriste noi^rofit i«- 
stittttl^ or ageiKiea 



iv. 



Handicapped regtooal resource 
centers (13.450). To establish 
regioaal reaource ceaters that 
advise sad offer techaical services 
to educators for i^roviog educa- 
t»oa of handicapped childrea. 

lalorttatimi si^ recruitivat 
/ 13. 452) To eacoorsge recniitaeat 
S9i educatioaal persoaael into 
specisl educatioa, ^ disswinste 

iafomatioa, to pcoreida referral 
services for parents of haadicj^oed 
childreo, 

fledia services sad csptiooed fiUs 
losQ progrsii- research (13,446). To 
pr^vii^ for «edia research, develop-* 
•eat, trainiag sod services for the 
handicapped through great or 
cxMitract . 



vii, Nedis services sad csptioaed fila 
loaa progrs«-fiia (11.446). To 
advsoced the haodicspped through 
aedis sad techaoiogy iacloding a 
captioaed fila |om progra« for 
the deaf. 

nii Persomrl traiaiag for the edvca- 
,tio« the hai»Strspped (n.45n. To 
prepare sad iafors educators of 
^adicspped childrea sad to eostire 

•« adequate aapply of persoaael ia 

this srea throit^ pretervice aad 
ta»erv:«ce traiaiag. 



la. 



ERLC 



Preschool iaceative greats (OMS 
Csf Mo. not assigned).' To provide 
«0 iaceattve to states to serve . 
sod further develop services for 
hgodica^HM chlldrea sges 3-5. 



Educsti(»i of the 
Ha^lcspped Act, 
Psr C, Sec. 62! 



Sdttcstioa of the 
Handicspped Act, 
Part 0, Sec. 633 



Educstioo of the 
Handicapped Act, 
Part r 



Educatioa of the 
Haadicspped Act, 
Part r 



EditcstioB of the 
Kaadicspped Act, 
Part D 



Educatfoa of the 
Ksodicspped Act, 
Part B 



9,750,000 



1,000,000 



19,0<K),000 
(iacludes 
itesis 62<*63) 



(iacluded 
ia itett 6t) 



45,375,000 
(iacludes 
itea 71} 



15,000,CW 



Bi^r edacati^ inatltatioaa, 
stste edacatiaa agcaciaa, or 
coftbiaatioas of such iacls^iag 
local editcati^ af^lci€^s 



Pt^lic or private M^»rofit agea« 
cies, artaaiaatiaast or iaatita- 

tiOBS 



Heists for propoasls ^liahed 
ia the CoMerce ioslaess Dally; 
great aaaouacevsats jwblished 
ia the Federal Register 



State ar local ^lic ageacics, 
•cHooli^ tad orgaaimi^ «hich 
aerv« tJia haadieapped, cbir 
par»ts» a^plc^ra, or potimtial 
(Mployera 



State educatioa sgeticiea« higher 
edttcatioa iastitstioas, aad 
sppropriau aeaprafit ageaciaa 



State edticstioa sgeacies ia atatea 
vhich provided preschool prograw 
for hsadicapped rhildrea agea 3-5 
io previous yesr 
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mi. 



(IS. 541)! To mcmt ctiwratioa •wS 
tr«i«lo§ st«4« of Mvcffcly iMdi- 

4&mt »s poMUic. 

SUt* Ai4 for f r»ira«a for tte 
kia4icc99«^ (11.443). To oo«Ut 
ifi iaitlat&oo, ox^MUioo, ao4 
ioprovMMHit of f rogrMi oa4 
projoctt tckool, oloantorf, sad 
MCMdarf t^roit^ sv^^* to 

oUitot sad ontlrlu Mttmm, 

State tuffortod tdlool profrou 
for tko iMBdicoFpod (13.427). To 
■€r«actlM« profrtM for children 
is »tat« oporstcd ood stoto sv^* 
portod scHooU, 



.SopplMmtory ^pdiic«tio«#l ctotort 
mud Mrvicot, gald^Bco* coimoollnsp 
fctlloi for tll» k«RdlcftrP«^ 
<I3.519) To provide vltolly aoodod 
oducoiftoftol lorviccf to »t«pport of 
local ifiaovativ* »od tfntilory 
projocts im guldaoco, counaclinit 
aod tootiM* 



Cdmctti^ of thw 
Navd&cappod Act, 
Part C. 8«c. m 
«ad 624 



Ed^atioa of tiM 
Battdica^od Act, 
Fart Be ai amm^M 
94*142 



SlcMmtary aod Secoo" 
dary EdMcatioa Act, 
TltU I, S#c,121 



Ilcaeatary «fid Socoo- 
dary Education Act» 



5,(KK),0d0 Suto ^pirtMnto of vpociol 

oducatios , odMCatioa ati&cita, 
kigbor •d^catlM Ustitattwu« 
• r^Uc nd Booprofit privsto 
ogciicic«« profo«si«tfl orgftfti* 
saticNUt MoA ^Imtmmw OMOci* 
atimss 

4^,000,000 Bute odscoti^ ai^olos 



12.590,937 Elitibla aioU atn^^** 



19,75O,(»0 



Stato odttcaticMi attacioa 



for DwiogtOB aod StrottMtli«ti«t lotoraottonol Stt^ioi FroErwMi 



I. Qrwsp projorta abroad for ami* ^ 
ooitom laatoat* aod arra atodioa 
(13 440). traio U.S. odr.catioo 
porooual abroad in laaittafc asd 
ifttoroatlooal to >d«intlop ro«pr«toi* 
al«« la«tiMigr progratta for tl.&. 



f^tual Edocatiotial 
aod Cultural Escbaogc 
Act and P.t. 83-4«0 
(io exeosa foreign 
ciurrvciqr ebuatriot) 



919,710 CollofM, loivonitieii 

cooaortloBa, local aod atott 
odttcatloa agtociaa, ooi^rofit 
adttcatioo organisatl^ai 



f. For Occi^tiottal^ AdttU> >Qcatiooal| ap^ Caroor Edtt cattoo 



i. , BiUiifttal vQcttiosol isotnstioaal 
r ^^riala, M^tfcoda, and tact^iqtwa 
SIT). To d«T«lop iaatntctioisal 

« oatorlala asd 9iiroorag» rea»arch 

prograM a&d dMMatratioo project* 
to m0t>t tbo iHortagff of aucb Ifiatnsc** 
tiooal Mtariaii available for 
biiiagua! vocatiosMl Craiotng i 
prograaa. 

It. ilUogval vecatio&al traioiag 

(13.53S}, To aaaiat is ceoductiag 
btif&gaal vocatioftal traialng f 
prograM ao t^t vocational traio- 
iog prograiN ara available to i^raooa 
of lisiUd EAgUab-apaakiag ability. 

ill. Car««r aducatioa (13.554) To 

dMooottratt effective «etliod« tod 
tecboiquei ift career education to 
develc^ emplary aodela. 



Vocatiooal Educatloo 
Act of ms, Part B, 
i^^port 3 



Vocatiooal Education 
Act of 1963, Part, 
•^bpart 1 



Idocatioa AneodMmta 
of 1974, Special 
Projects Act, Sec. 
406 



(iiMrlttdloi 
ifi Or<^ II, 
ltc« 3) 



(included 
in Group 
II, ite« 3) 



10,135,000 



Stato AgMcoic, p^Ilc ^ pri-* 
vato e^htcratlooJil iaitlttstiofts, 
oonprofit ergaaiaatioitti privato 
otrgaoisationa, aad^ individual a 



State agenciea, local edtscatioa 
agenciaa, poataecondarp inititu 
tionVf and otber public or pri** 
vatc organisati^ 



State and local educatioo ag#o- 

ciei, bilker education inatitu- 
tiooa, and otber s^profit or* 
gaaixatioiia 
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Aimmi2!8c 



mm m wo MAY «^Lf 



(13.494). To iMlp «MU8 content 
trclBiag prratTAM is c«MMir and 
^«"««fc4at •^•tioa, fti^cUlly is 
•ciwwicaily tepmM4 or li&ik ittM* 
l^loyBMit ami, 

VfKatloMl «4»c»t&«i UtlG pro- 
grM (I3.4f3}. ToMUuia, »«t«ii4, 
ii^row vocatiM4il «dBcatioe pre- 
groM to ionolop progrMM m« 
occ^tie&i, to telp suuo cf^duct 
vocotiooot oducatloa pft>ir«m of 
cooporativo «ork-»tiMiy Arrost«Mt«, 
ood to providt vork o^rtuBitioo 
for fiili'tLM diuHhrootogod voco- 
tioaoi o^otioo otudooto, 

Vocotiofiol odvcotioa coatroct 
progfMi for ladimm tribca oad 
lodiaa orgoalMtioaji (13. SM). To 
aoU coatrocu ¥ith ladioo tribal 
orgaoixatioo to plra, coedttct oad 
' odalaisur program or positioao \w 
prograw out^rlsed bf oad coaalit- 
*ot wtth tba Vocatioaal iducotioa 
Act. 

Vecatioaol progrosi for peraoao 
witk apaciol ac«da (13.495). To 
provida vocatioaai ^dacatioo pro- 
graaa for disadraatagcd peraoei «to 
hav« Bot saccoifdad ia ragaiar 
prograM. 



far Paftagrt?aattoq Aalauaca 

4. Doaagragatloa aaaiataaca, graota 

to ao^rofit orgaaizat loaa (S3. 529). 
To prottoto aid for cfMuaity batad 
spatial prograaa sad projacta ia 
•ttpport of ac^I dlftrict dasrgra*^ 
gatioa plaaa. 

il. Daaagragatioa aaalataoc«, ti«iic 
graatc to UUm (U.525>. To pro- 
aida aagragatioa sd^l districts 
far a^atioaai prograiia. 



Vocatleaal t^atioa 
Act of m3. rart A, 
oM^rt 5 



Vocatioaai tdacatloa 
of ms, F«rt A, 
aa^rt Z 



40,994.000 Loral. aducatioa agMCiai 



430,2fi6.0(» 
(iacludao 
itas A«} 



iMal adi^atttw ai^iciaa 



Vocatioaai EdacatlM 
Act of 1963, Fart A 



(iocluded 
ia itaa 13) 



Vocatioaai Edocatioa 
Act off 1963, Sec. 

toa(i>) 



ladiaa tri^l orgatfitatleaa or 
ladiaa tribaa ^ieh baa» coa- 
traetad aitH tbt SacraUry of 
Ute latarior for a4aiaiatra« 
ti<M of prograaa uiidtr Act 
of April 16, 1974 



20,000,000 Local adoration agaaciaa 



E«ergeacT School 
Aid Act Titla Vn 
(PL. 92*3IA) 



laargaocy Sc*^I 
Aid Act Titl« vn 
CP,L, 92-311) 



17, 200^000 SUta tad local adacatioa agaa- 
ciaa, public aed private mm- 
profit orgaiiig«ti^», ioitittt- 
tieaa or agotciat aad coaibiaatioa 
of above 



137,6«),<H)0 ucal public ac^l diatricta 



Mi 



ia. 



i. 



TTTf AR) nsircsc 

or ASSISTAiCS 

Oaaagragatioa aaaiataacf*. pilot 
progroM ',13.526). To help daat* 
ftragatiag tcbool diatricta previa 
apacial balp ia tbe for* of oa- 
»M""iiT pro«iaiag pilot progr«tt 
to avarcaao aii^oritf gr<M9 iaolatioa. 

Oaaagragatioa afpiataaca, bilingual 
prograaa (13. 526) . To balp daaegre- 
gaiioe acbool diatricta to provide 
biltagal program for cbildr«w of 
liAitad SagHab^apeaUag ability. 



i>^a«gragatioo aaaiataace, edoca- 
ttoa^l TV (13,530). To davelop aad 
produce iategratad cbildree'a 
adacatl««al talaviaios progr«M, 

OaaagragaCioa aaaiataace, aparial 
prograaa aad projecta (13.532). To 
leaaea aiaority group iaolatioa by 
aapsiortiag efforta at apecial aerit 
aot fuadad uader otber parte of 
iiAA legialatiaa. 



AimK^IZXgO 
UGlSlATIOi 

Eaergeacy School 
Aid Act, Title VII 
(r.L. 92*316) 



Eaergeacir School 
Aid Act Title VII 
92-318) 



Eaerge6cy School 
Aid Ac«( Title vn 

(P i. 92-316) 



Umtftncf School 
Aid Act, Title VII 
(PL. 92-316) 



At»MW«I- 
ATlOg C6) 

32,250,^ 



6, 600. OIK) 



6,450,000 



61.250,000 



So 



m HAI AmT 

Local public acboai diatricta 



Local public acb«>l diatricta 
aad private aooprofit orgasiaa^ 
tiona 



Public or private ooa^rofit 
orgaaiaatioaa, ageaciea, or 

isttituti^a 



Local public achocl diatricta 
public aa4 privati aoi^rofit 
orgaaitatioaa 
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AUTBQiiZSiQ 



ksm ($} wio lyur 



Mil cotpOratioa« (13. $19). To 
•«y^rt MgMt tciMli as a wtll94 
of tclml 4«a«Kr«itti^^ mm6 to 

operattofi with coU«g«a , uBivtr«iti«s, 



tMtt«ftCf School 
Aid Act« Till* VII 



ivm 91} , 



Local •ducatioft aytici** 



h. for Ka— arc h 

\ 

i* iilUicoal •ducatios raatarc^, 
ifaMiitratt^i aAd'avaiMtlM 
aeUritla* (19.403). it) «*vic« 
of asiatiag laafHaga aaaaaaamt 
praeticaa: (2) aatabliafeMt 
of ra«i« of mtrf tslt crl\.*rl« 
for atiidcftta im »lU«fval •^catloo 
projacta; a«4 (3) drvaloppwt of 
Maic amricvlsB o^jcctlwa for * 
diaaMUattoo to tte fiaU« 

ti. lilliiSBal 9ocat&o«a| iftatrvctloa 
«attri«la, vatkoda, aod tadmiqiias 
C13 to dmlop tutrturtlMal 

■atarlala a&d ««coyrat« raa^ardi 
pragratti daMiitratloo projocti 
to wat ihm ahortaga of aucb laatrvc- 
tlooai Miariakt airai labia for 
biliaguil iracadoaal prograM. 

III. C«MiauMr cdvcatiott (13 Sft4). To 
aupport nmaarcb aad dairalo^Mut 
mnd pilot prAjacta daaigpad to 
provida co«a«Mr aducatioa to thm 

Iv. Katatrck asd dffMAitratioo\ac tba 
baadi capped (13, 443). To U^rxtwm 
•dtttatlOMl ^^rtttftitiaa of haodi^ 
cappad ctildraa tbro^igli atq^rt of 
raaaacck davalopwat* damoaatratioa 
asd aodal progrui actlvitiaa. 

V. Vocai oaal adacatloo program 
« laiprovaMit a»d aupportiva aarvicat 
(13.4ft). To coftdutt ipplad ftuditi 
a«d d«iralop«aat to yocatloaal 
a^atloa. 



Elaamtarp aed Sacoa-^ 
darp Edttcatlon Act, 
Tltla VIX aa aamSad 

bp (P.L, «3-3tn) 



2»000,^ 



Vocatloaal Edacattoo 
Act of Part i 



(Ucliidcd 
l8 Croiqp II 
ItOM 3} 



Klatttntarr and Sacos'^ 
darp Education Act» 

Sc€, in 



Educatioo pi the 
Handicapped Act» 



Vocational Educatioo 
Ad of 1963. Part A, 
iubpart 3 



4,06B,O00 



20,OC»),000 



107,$6?«000 



Public or prlvato aducatioaal 
agimclaa, Institotlmui or orgtft* 
laatioaa 



Stata agaBcica, pt^Iic asd pri- 
vate aducatloail ifiat^totioaa 

appr^rUcc aoaprofit orga&iti- 
' tloaif pripctf orgMizatloa, tod. 

iadividuala 



Stata and local aducati^ agas- 
ciaa, bi^bar c^scatios iaatittt* 
tutioot, Ubrariaa, public mm& 
privata oodpraflt orstasigatifftta 



Sigbar c^^atlog iostitotioMi 
•tate or local aducitioft^as* 
cio»t pu^Ut 3r ^ripatft 
tii^l Of t^tr«fe frostpt^ 



Stata pduca^iofl agaaciaa, bigb« 
cr cdacatloo isatitatioAt , public 

iod private agtociaa a^ loati- 
^utiMia. loc«l ad9cati^ agcfi* 

ciaa, and iodivii^li 
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EXISTING LE GISLATKffl AFFECTING THE EPUCATIOM OF CHILDRE N FOR WHICH 
FUNDS HAVE NOT BEEN APFROPRIATED ; 

«• Science Clubg Act of 1958 * 
Statue: P.L. 85-875 . 

Supports clubs similsr to FFA for boys si^d girls with 
special interest in science. $50,000 is maxinum authori- 
sation. _ 

• _ w 

Cultural Inforgation Programs 
Statue: NDEA VI, Section fi03 

Supports prograas to increase the understanding of students 
about the cultures and actions of other nations. May be all 
levels of education. . 

c. Guidance and Counseling - 

Statue. . Education Amendausnts of 1976 Title III-D 

V- 

Iaprovc3 the delivery and quality of guidance and counseling 
services to children and youth through trais^ing of teachers 
and coi^nselors. 

NATIOWAI. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION * 

The Mission of NIE is to assist the nation's systems of Education 
in pxovYding equal education of high quality for all persons, and 
Its Tgerhod is to support research, deveiofw»nt, and diM«Bin«tion 
of knowledge. To achieve this aission, the Institute assists all 
those within the educational coswunity who are seeking to improve 
the\practice of education. The assistance ' it provides is knowledge 
fro« all relevant sources throughout the nation. Congress has * 
established five teajor aspects of this dual mission as deserving 
special attention: basic educational skills; finance, productivity 
and management in educational, institutions ; opportunities for 
students of limited English-speaking ability , wosien, and students 
who are socially, or educationally disadvantaged; education and 
careers; and improved dissemination of educational research and 
devi-lopment. NIE. has identified' three main areas where research 
and development can lead to improved educational practices «nd 
increased educational opportunity. 

Statute: Section 405 of the General Education Provisions Act, 
20 U.S. CODE 122Cie). (PL 92-318), as amended by PL 93-380 
sQd PL 94\482 

Appropriation: $90,000,000 - FY 1978 

$92,500,000 - FY 1979 
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E<tucatioaiil Policy mnd Oraaoization . This progrui desis 
vith hov increased knowledge can be helpful In choosing 
. educational policies at the locals State and Federal levels* 
that is» helpful in choosing effective organisational educa- 
tional fij^ance* 

h. Teaching and Learning . This prograisi sponsors research that 
can be helpful in establishing the nature of the learning - 
process and how it varies asong differing groups and indiv*^ 
iduals; in establishing the ways in ii^ich effective teaching 
occurs; in the horn* , the cowmnity and at %KHrk; and in 
improving the ability to test aAd assess the teaching and 
learning process* 

c, Pissasination and the iBproveoeat of Practice . Thia progran 
is concerned with the ways in which the educational systea 
and the individual educator acquire and apply knowledge to 
improve the practice of , education* Additionally, this area 
develops and suppoits systesss for dissesinating educational 
knbwledge at the national, regional and local level. 



HEALTH CARE FINANCING AI»fINISTRATION 
lYC REPRESENTATIVE: 

Helen Hartz, Medical Care Planning Specialist 
Office of Child Health M.M.B. 

HEDICAID 

Assists States in paying for fl^dical c<&re for children and 
youth receiving FederaUy-aided public assistance or Supple-* 
aientary Security Income. Episodic outpatient care, impatient 
hospital care, and dentsl care as defined in the State plan 
are aisong the services covered. 

Statute: Social Security Act - Title XIX 
Appropriation: ' Open-ended 

EAHXY ANP PERIODIC SCREENING. DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT (EPSDT) 

EPSDT is a mandated service under I^^edicaid, but essentially 
different in approach by ea^hasizing prevention and early 
detection of problems rather than^^nly remediation. It offers 
a systematic approach to health <Jlre which requires States to 
take an active role in managing or admif^istering the delivery 
of its five critical components outreach^ health assessi^nti 
corrective services (diagnosis and treatment), case manage* 
mentp and health support services- Jledical care costs incurred 
under EPSDT are paid for through Medicaid on a Federal^State 
matching basis. EPSDT, with an eligible population of roughl/ 
12 million, is the largest health care program for children in 
the country. 
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Statue: Social .ecurity Act - title XIX «• Mended in 1967; 

190S(a) C4) (B) ^ • ^ 

Appropriation: Open-ended (Medicaid) 

Recent Legislative ai#ngei: Kone, howevet", proposed letisla- • 

tion nov under consideration by 
Congress - Child Health As seas - 
SMent Prograa (CKAP) 

0. OITICE OF HiaiAN OEVEtOPHEKT SERVICES (CSCDS) 

\ - ' . * 

\ lYC REPRESEMTATIVE: 

y. Jin Parhaa, Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

/ Office of Hunan Oevelopaetn services, HEW 

The Office of Buaan Developnent Services (HDS) adainisters hu^n 
services prograas for such groups as the elderly, children, youth, and 
faailiea. Native AMricana, handicapped persons and persons receiving 
public sssistance. 

While programs and aervices of the Adninistration for Children, 
Youth aud Families deal exclusively with children, nany of the other 
programs also relate to children. ^ . 

This report presents in outline form the major programs from the JTive 
adminiatrations ii^ich make up HDS: ^ 

I. Adminiatration on Aging ^ 45 

. 2. Adminiatration for Children, Youth and 

Families 45 

3. Afbiinistration for Native Americans 50 

4. Administration for Public Services 50 

5. Rehabilitation Services Administration 51 

6. Office of Planning, Research and Evaluation 

International Activities 53 

AQlhG - (Administration on Aging - AQA) 

The Administration on Aging (ADA) is the principal agency desig- 
nated to carry out the provisions of the OJder Americans Act of 
19*5, as amended. The agency develops P9lici<qs, plana, and pro- 
grams designed to pi^omote the welfare ^ older people. 

While the major emphaais of AOA programs is on the elderly, some ' 
of the programs involv,e. children. 
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StAtue: Older Americans Act - PL 95-478 
Appropriation: $508,750,000 - FY * 78 

Recent Legislative Modifications: /A number of cosomunity programs 
have been cosbined, grants have b(^n authorized for certain Indian 
Tribal Councils, and a n<*w mandate for demonstration projects for 
the hoiaeboun<f elderly, blind a^d disabled have been added* 

The fiia^jor program areas relating to children include; 

« • State and Community Programs 

Allocation to States and Coimnunities for planning and 
services for older persons. Services include transpor*- 
tation, outreach, home health aids, in-home services, 
chore maintenance, legal services, senior centers and 
nutrition programs. Children and young people some- 
times act as volunteers, and older persons work as 
volunteers with children. 

b- Demonstration Projecti^ 

A number of demonstration projects have been set up 
across the nation. One project which includes children 
is the Comprehensive Services in the HcHse (National 
Council of Homemakers, Home Health Aid Services). 
This project is focused broadly on all people, including 
children, but has an emphasis on older people. 

A provision in the 1978 amendments to the Older Americans 
Act permits demonstration projects in 10 States designed 
to coordinate social services for the homebound elderly 
with those for blind and disabled individuals including 
children • 

^ • Research and Development 

A broad range of research on the needs and conditions 
of older people is funded by AoA, One area of future 
research that is planned is to develop an undei^standing 
of patterns of criminal behavior among children towaird 
older people. 



CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES - (Administration for Children, Youth 
and Families - ACYF) 

The Administration for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) seeks 

to expand and improve the range of human services which promote sound 

development of children and youth and are supportive of families* ^ It 
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171ZT "fO"^«8" services which prevent or remedy the effect. 

on I T/" "'^^ investigates and report, 

on methods and approaches for improving and enriching the lives T 
chxldre^. and yonth and for strengthening American families 

Office of Developmental Services 



Day Care 



\ The Day Care Division develops- policies , strategies 

standards, manuals, and guidance material for the con- 
duct of experiments, demonstrations, and operational 
programs in the field of day care. It identifies the 
need for applied research and demonstration projects 
and designs and monitors nationwide studies. It also 
serves as the advocate for quality day care and develops 
standards and regulations, model legislation and legisla- 
tive proposals. The division coordinates interagency 
activities relating to day care policy and identifies 
training and technical assistance needs and designs 
programs for States and local >communi ties. 

^ Statue: Title IV-B, Section 426, Social Security Act 

Appropriation: ($2,729,000 included in C. Research 

Program) (Note: funding for day care services to 
States and local communities is provided through 
the Administration for Public Services under Title 
XX of the Social Security Act) 

ii • Head Start 

The Head Start program provides project grants and con- 
tracts to public.or nonprofit agencies to provide educa- 
tional, nutritional, health and social services to pre- 
school children of the poor. The program also provides 
advisory services and counseling, and disseminates tech- 
nical information to states and other public and private 
organizations related to children's services to coordinate 
and develop programs for children, youth and their fami- 
lies. Head Start programs emphasize cognitive and intel- 
lectual development, physical and mental health and 
parent involvement to enable each child to develop and 
function at his or her highest potential. Number of 
children served: 391,000 

Statute: Title V, Part A, Head Start Economic Opportun- 
ely nc^ Community Partnership Act of 1974, as amended 
(42 use 291 et sec.) 

Appropriation: $625,000,000 - FY '78 

y Of,' 
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Recent Legislative Modifications: $150 million in 
expansion funds appropriated in 1978 to increase nation^ 
kl enrollalsnt by an additional 67,500 children. 

Office of Services for Children and Youth 

i . Chi Idren * s Bure#^u 

The Children's Bureau develops policies and procedures 
for developing child welfare services State Grant pro- 
grams plans as well as develops and interprets regulation, 
guidelines, instructions, and State allotments. It fimds 
surveys of children in the child welfare system and th« 
services they receive, a national exchange for sharing 
information about innovative child welfare projects, 
provides technical ^asisistance to^child welfare workers, 
develops model adoption legislation and a model program 
for the adoptive placer^ient of handicapped children* It 
develops education for parenthood material to improve the 
competence of adolescent boys and girls as prospective 
parents and develops strategies to provide services to 
meet the needs of Indian children and the children of 
migrants « 

o Child Welfare Services - State Grants 

This program provides formula grants to the 
States and U.S. Territories to establish, extend 
and strengthen services provided by SwSte and 
Local Public Welfare programs for development 
of preventive or protective services for children. 
The emphasis is to provide services which will 
enable children to remain in their homes- under 
the care of their parents or, where that is n6t 
possible, to provide alternative permanent homes 
for them. Child welfare services are available 
to children and their families on the basis of need 
without regard to income. 

• 

Statute: Title IV-B, social Security Act (42USC 620) 

Appropriation: $56,500,000 FY *78 

o Child Welfare Services '-- Training Progr am 

This program provides discretionary grants to 
public at other non-profit instjltutions of higher 
learning for training personnel for work in the 
field of child welfare. The program focuses on 
improving the quality of staff, services and teach- 
ing methods and materials in the area of child and 

S7 
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family welfare by providing: (l) short "^term train- 
ing grants for seminars for training personnel 
currently esployed in the delivery of child and 
faxDily services in order to upgrand their s&ills 
and knowledge; ^2) teaching grants to faculty; 
and (3) traine«<^hips to students in schools of 
social work. ^^'T^ 

Statute: Title IV-B, SEctioh 426 (a) (1) (c), 
Spcial Security Act (42 USC 626 (a) CD (c) . 

Appropriation: $8,150,000 - FY "78 

o ' Child Abuse and Ncj^lect 

This program is designed to help improve and 
increase national » State, community and family 
activities toward the prevention » identification, 
and treatment of child abuse and neglect through 
research, demonstration and evaluation, information 
dissemination, technical assistance, training, and 
State grants. 

* Statue: Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act 
of 1974 (PL 93-247), as amended. 

Appropriation: $1^,928,000 - FY '78 

Youth Development Bureau 

The Youth Development Bureau plans, develops, and 
implements an integrated program of research, 
demonstration, and evaluation to investigate and 
assess a broad range of programs delivering ser- 
vices to youth. 

o Runaway Youth Program 

This program provides grants to local government 
and other non-profit agencies for the development 
of local facilities to deal with the immediate 
needs of runaway and othier homeless youth, and 
provides technical assistance and training to the 
staff of these facilities • 

statute: Title III, Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974, as amended; Part A, 
Sec. 311, Runaway Youth Act. 

t 

Appropriation: $11,000,000 - FY ' 78 



^8 . 
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R^gearcfa . De«ottatr«tion mad Evaluation Proi^raa 

Coordinates planning for child welfare services 
and funds aajor research and deaonstration efforts 
in selected areas of national * concern to ii^rove 
services for children and youth and their faailies. 
Collects, analyses and interprets research findings 
on child and faaily studies and identifies proaising 
Bodels ^or service programs . serves as clearinghouse 
for inforaation related to research, deaonstration, 
and findings in the area of child developa^nt and 
the family. 

Statute: Titi^XV-B, Section 426, Social Security • 
Act (42 use 626) 

Appropriation: $15,700,000 - FY • 78 

NATIVE AMERICANS - (Administration for Native Americans -ANA-) 

ANA provides financial assistance to American Indians .'.Hawaiian 
Natives and Alaskan Natives in order ^o promote their icpnomic 
and social self-sufficiency. Financiii support has been\iirected 
primarily toward creating an administrative structure at tWe 
tribal or local community level which, in turn, serves to obtain 
and massage a broad range of programs to meet the various configu-/ 
rations of needs among the constituent populations. With ANA 
funds, grantees administer and/or directly provide to conmunity 
residents social services which would otherwise not be available. 
Somi! exaxsples of programs ada0(St*Jtered, suppleronted or directly 
carried out with ANA ^rant ^/unds include housing, health, nutri- 
tion, isanpower, outreacETservices for senior citiisens, alcoholism, 
day care, and Head ^art. 

Statute: Title VIII of PL 95-568, Hedd Start, Economic Opportun- 
ity, and Community Partnership Act. 

Appropriation: $33,000,000 - FY ' 78 



AI»iINISTRATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICES - (APS) ^ 

a , Title XX Social Seryicei}* Program 

This Federal-State grant-in-aid program provides and coordi- 
nates in-hone and community-based services directed towafd 
achieving self support and self care, protecting children 
and vulnerable adults, helping families stay together, reducing 
inappropriate institutionalization, and arranging for insti- 
tutional cdre and services when necessary. The program can 
serve AFDC and SSI recipients, others with incomes that meet 




regard to incoM) who needs iaform«ti6a«referr«I services » 
protective services, sad/or fsnily plsimix&g services. 

Programs vary widely ffoa State to State, with eligibility, 
services, and eaphasis dependent priaarily on decisions siade 
within the State during a planning process open to public 
participation. Adoption, day care» hmaaenaker, health- re la ted, 
transportation, .and foster care are among the services offered 
by «ll or Biost States. Federal share i8\75percent of pro- 
gram costs (90 percent, for family plannings^rvicc^s) up to a 
state's population-based share of an annual $2.5 billion. 

Over 50 percent of the funds go to proj^rams for children and 
. families. . • - 

Statute: Title XX Social Security Act (42 USC 1397 et seq.) 
Appropriations: $2,582,604,000 - FY '78 

Recent Legialative Modifications: Title XX became law in 
1975 with a $2.5 billion ceiling. An additional $200 
million was made available for FY * 78 which may be used 
by States for day care funding with a 100 percent Federal 
match. For FY' 79 an additional' $200 million was included, 
raising the ceiling to $2.9 billion. 

b. Work Incentive Frogjram (WIN) 

The Work Incentive (WIN) program is jointly aidmiaistered by 
the Departaent of Labor and HEW. The program is designed to 
, provide the services and opportunities necessary to assist 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
to shift froat welfare dependency to self-support through 
stabl^ employment. The services provided include: Employ 
ment Services such as registration, appraisal, orientation, 
counseling, labor market information, job training, remedial 
education, and job development; and Social Services such as 
child day care, family planning, counseling, employ&ent-relat- 
< ed health and medical 8erv\ices and vocational rehabilitation^ 

Statute: Title IV-A, Section 402(a) (19) (G) , Social Services 



5. REHABILITATION SERVICES ADHINSTRATI|)N - (RSA) 
a. Vocational Rehabilitation Projsrams 



The Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) provides 
leadership in a Stiste -Federal program of rehabilitating 
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disabled people into co«petitiye enploysent (this can include 
* Profeasioaa, hoot^king, farm or faaily work, sheltered 

i eo^loyioent, hoa^bouad esE^loyaient, or other gainful work). 

While the progran is oriented to persons of working age, 
vocational rehabilitation agencies work closely with school 

preparing handicapped students for employaent, 
ensuring a continuim of services tp handicapped youth as they 
enter the labor market. In FT 1977, about 14 percent of the 
people rehabilitated were under 18 years of age at the time 
, of referral. 

Rehabilitation agencies serve people with all types of physi- 
cal or emotional disabilities. Services can include "evalu- 
ation, counseling, physical restoration, training, mainte- 
nance and transportation, Interpreters for deaf pe^rsons and 
readers for blind persons, equipment and licenses services 
of rehabilitation facilities, and job placement and follow-up 
services. 

Statute: Rehabilitatibn, Compehensive Services, and, Develop- 
mental Disabilities Amendments of 1978 (PL 95-602) 

Approprdations: $640,000,000 - Ft ' 78 

Bureau Developmental Disabilities 

This Bureau works through State developmeutal disabilities 
^^^i^^^B and agencies to improve services and provide for 
a system for protecting individual rights of personp with 
developmental disabilities. People of all ages are served, 
including children. A developmental disability is definedas ^ 
a severe, chronic disability attributable to mental or 
physical impariment which is manifested before age *22 and 
results. in substantial functional limitations. 

Statiite: Rehabilitation, Comprehepsive Services, and Develop- 
mental Disabilities Amendments of 1978 fpL 95-602) 

Aopropriations: $59,125,000 - FY ' 78 

c • fif-f^cg of Information and Resources 

t 

^ ^ r 

. The Office of Infonnation and Resources encouragesV«>ordinat- 

ed plannina desisned to increase the e|fectiv^aess of services 

to handicapped people by all programs. One of the major 

* aspects of the program is an information clearinghouse, which 

• ^ enhances the flow of information about handicapped conditions 

s and related services. The Clearinghouse responds to inquiries 

from haiidicapp^i^d personse and serves as a resource ^o organ- 

^ izations wl^ich supply information to handicapped persons. 

ERIC ^ Gl 
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Statute: Rehabilitation, Comprehensive- Services, and IJevelop- 
BMsn^al Disabilities Aa^nc^nts of 1978 (PZ. 9S-602) 

Appropriations: $685, 8A2 - FY '78 

<*• The President's Consaittee on Mental Retardation 

This program is designed to (1) reduce the occurrence of 
oiental retardation, (2) enable retarded persona in public 
institutions to return to the cooraunity, and (3) provide 
assurance of full legal and human rights for retarded per- 
sons . • 

Statute: Executive Orders 11280 (May 1966) ahd 11948 
(desenber 1976) 

Appropriations: $714,488, - FY '78 
*• Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board 

The ATB^tf is the fnajor Federal agency set up by Congress to 
enforc*^ the law requiring access by physically handicapped 
adultsSind children to any buildings, facilities, or trans- 
portat^io4 which involve Federal funds* 

Statute: Architectural Barriers Act of 1968 and PL 95-602 
Appropriations: $1,000,000 - FY '78 



I F TTERNATIONAL PROGRAM - (Office of Planning, Research and Evalu- 
■ ation - OPRE), 

This program coordinates and monitors international activities 
, which strengthen domestic programs of OHDS, including programs for 
children,* youth and families. It develops policy positions for 
international orgahiseations , provides training services for inter- 
national visitors, develops and manages res^rch and comparative 
studies and interchanges information* 

» •• • 

The Office, also develops and coordinates major plannihg^ evalu- 
ation, research and systems development activities for the Office 
of Human DevgJ^ment services. This includes research and evalu- 
ation projects which cut across program lines such as demonstra- 
tion projects that are providing coordinated transportat^ion ser- 
vices for children, handicapped people and the elderly. 
One specific project involving children is the Infact Care for 
Young Single Parents. This project is investigating how programs 
such as the Work Incentive Program and the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Program assist young single parents to obtain 
jobs, and the kind of caref' provided to the children of such parents 
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Statute: Section 1110, Social Security Act 

Pt 480, Special Foreign Currency Program 

Appropriations: Theae are aulti-agency project! and the fund* 

«re appropriated agency research funds. , 

E. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE (PHSj ' 

lYC REPRESENTATIVE: . # 

Dr. Charles Lowe, Director, Office of Child 
health Affairs 

# 

The Public Health Service is responsible for the Health coaponent of 
the Oepartaent of Health, Education and Welfare. It is made up of 
a number of agencies. This section contains reports fro* the following 
Public He .1th service agencies which have programs especially designed 
for children. * o 

1. Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 

Adminiatration (ADAMKA) 55 

a. National Institute cf Alcohol Abuse and 

Alcoholism (NIAAA) 55 

b: National Institute of Drug Abuse (NIDA) 55 

c. National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 56 

2. Center for Disease Control (CDC) \ 59 

3. Food and Drug Administration (FDA) , 61 

4. Health Resources Administration (HRA) 65 

5. Health Services Administration (HSA) _ 66 

6. National Center for Health Statistics (NCHS) >s 69 

7. National Institutes of Health (NIH) 70 

a. National Heart, Lung and 'Blood Institute 70 

b. National Institute of Child Health and 

Human Development (NICHD) 71 

c. National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences... 71 

d. National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and 

Digestive Diseases 71 

e. National Institute of Allergy and Infections 

Diseases 72 

f. National Institute of General Me||ical Sciences 72 

g. National Eye Institute 72 

h. National Institute of Neurological and Coawiunicative 

Disorders and Stroke 73 

i. National Institute of Dental Research 73 

• 6.3 
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_ ALCOHOL. DRUG ABUSE AHD MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION (ADAMHA^ 

Wational lostitute Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholisa - (NIAAA) 

i • CoiBBmnity Assistance > Youth Educatioo Progg»tt . 

' the goal of the Youth Education Branch is to reduce 
the destructive use of alcohol aaong the Nation* s yqiich 
through the development , ivplraentation, and evaluation 
of compreliensive alcohol abuse and alcoholism prevention 
strategies. The prograa attenipts tp create healthy 
attitudes, increase knowledge, and {kromote a positive 
behavior related to alcohol consumption. 

In pursuing this goal, the Youth Education Branch has 
initiated three aajor efforts dur;ng thf past 3 years: 
(1) the development of audiovisual and print materials 
for use both within'and outside of the formal education 
system, (2) the support of a limited number of demon- 
stration projects to test a number of different prevent 
tion strategies^ and (3) an outreacl^ effort to involve 
new elements of the Nation's citizenry, such as colleges 
and universities and voluntary organizations, in the 
development and testing of prevention strategies utilizing 
their own resources., 

Statute: PubVic Law 91-616 As amended (42 U.S.C. V»577) 

» * • \ 

ii • Extramural Research Program 

The newly formed Division of Extr^imuraL Research V 
reflects NIAAA' s increased commitment in the research 
area. It will continue to support basic and applied 
research into the causes and treatJnent of alcoholism, 
particularly in the areas of clinical research, pre- 
vent ion and education, behavioral and psychological 
studied, and the physiological effects of alcohol, 

statute: Section 501, P.L. 91-616 As Amended (42 U.S-C. 4585) 

b. N ational Institute on Drug Abuse • (NIDA) 

i. Title IV - Other Federal Programs 

Authorizes sums of money to be alloted to the State by 
NIpA for planning, establishing, conducting, evaluating 
and coordinating projects for effective drug abuse pre- 
vention functions in the State. State plans are required 
to identify the need for prevention and /treatment of drug 
abuse and drug dependence by individuals under the age of 
18 and provide assurance that prevention and treatment 
programs will be designed to meet health needs. 

6i 
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Statute: Drug Abuse Office and Treatoeot Act, Title XV 
Section 409 - Foraula Grants ^ 

Appropriation: Not specific to youth - discretion ol 

the State 

Recent Legislative Modifications: P.L. 94-371, Title V, 
Section 10(a) (1) asBends section 409Ce) (5) of the' 
Drug Abuse Office and treataient Act of 1972 

ii- Title IV " Other Federal Programs 

Brief Description of Program: Authorizes NIDA to fund 
and regulate youth intervention programs. Some projects 
are strictly reReasch while others are demonstration 
treat^r* and prevention programs. 

Sfwute: Drug Abuse Office and Treatment *ct. Title IV, 
Section 410 - Special Project Grants and Contracts 

Appropriation: Not specific to youth 

National .Institute of Mental Health 

i- Division of Mental Health Services Proi^ram. 

As the resources' for child mental services are somehow 
limited, the main goal of the division of Mental Health 
Services Program is to look for appropriate level of 
efforts for children and to seek more ways to maximize 
available resources on behalf of this effort. 

In th^ area of research and development attention is 
being directed to the related issues of prevention 
early identification and early intervention- Attention 
is also focused on abuse and neglect not only as it is 
related to children but to adolescents as well- Other 
issues that the Division addresses are the ones particular- 
ly concerned with minority' children deinstitutionalization, 
patient rights and entitlement. Financing is another 
issue of continuing concern for many years in the Division. 

Statute: Public Health Service act. Section 303 
(A)(l)(2); P.L. 78-410; 42 U.S.C, 242Ca). 
Title V, P.L. 91-1, 1956 amendment to PHS Act. 
Social Security Act, P.L. 92-603, Section 299B. 
Social Security Act, Title XIX. 

Appropriations: $57,915, FY '78 
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ii. Divigion of Intraat^val Research Programs > 

The IntraoBural Research Program of NIMH can well be 
divided into two phases. 

(A) Laboratory of Developa^nt Psychology; and 

(B) Biological Psychiatry Branch* 

(A) Laboratory of Develop Psychology conducts research 
on oonaal and pathological child development and behav- 
ior over the entire range of childhood. The three major « 
areas of ongoing research are: 

o The emotional* social development of children; 

o Child psychopatholgy ; and 

o The interfaces between organic conditions and child 
behavior. 

The ongoing research of the laboratory is carried on in 
the research facilities of the NIH cas^us» as well as 
in the field. 

(B) The Biological Psyhiatric Branch accumulates evi- 
dence concerning the genetic aspects of affective illness 
(in adults) in response to the critical need to learn 

to identify children who may be vulnerable to affective 
illness. It also conducts out patient studies of 
children of parents who have been hospitalized at NIMH 
for major affective disorders. 

Statute: Public Health Service Act. 

Appropriation: - $2,459, FY *77 

iii. Division of Extramural Research Programs . 

The Division of Extmtural Researcl^^ Programs supported 
^ during fiscal year 1977 202 grants with child mental 

health as the primary emphasis* Of the Division's prioiary 
child projects, 57 percent focused on basic biological, 
psychological and social child development processes 
and beliaviors* The remainder were largely devoted to the 
dysfunctional child (child psychoses and autism, neuroses 
and severe behavioral disorders, sociopathy, and general 
social and behavioral pt'oblems)* 

During 1977 one of the Division's major initiatives was 
to establish a new program for Clinical Research Centers. 
Major emphasis' is on the mental health problems of child- 
hood and adolescence. 
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Statute: Public Health Service Act, Section. 301, (d) 302. 
303, P.L. 78-410; 42 U.S.C. 241. 242«. 

Appropriation: $13,386 - FY '77 

Division of Biowetry and E pideaiclopy . 

The Dfvision of Bio«ctry and Epidemiology aonitora 
the pattern of use of psychiatric services by children 
and adolescents and develops, conducts and supports ^ 
bioaetric and epideaiologic studies Involving the ownttfl 
health of children and adolescent!. 

Statute: Appropriation Act for HEW, P.t. 93-517, Title II 
Division of Manpower anil^raininf ^ 

The Division or'Manpower an^ Training supports two isain 
extraiaural training programs: (1) clinical services 
training prograns that account for about 80 percent of 
the Division funds ;%nd (2) the research training prograsi 
that account for the other 20 percent of the Division funds. 
NIMH clinical ^service manpower and training prograas includ- 
ing those for service to children, are in transition from 
traditional long-term discipline - oriented programs, 
to experimental, shorter-term service oriented programs. 



There are three new NIHM manpower initiatives. Two of 
these initiatives are in mental health education where 
programs have been refocused to emphasize the prepara- 
tion of mental health professional and pf rapro'feisional 
personnel for practice in targeted areas of service need; 
(1) fof underserved geographic areas, and (2) for 
underserved population such as children. The third 
initiative consists of funding states to establish their 
own manpower research and development programs. 

The long-standing Institute priority of «;hild mental 
health cuts across all three of the new initiative. 

Statute: Sections 303 and 472 of thf; Public Health 
Service Act as amended, 42 U.S.C. 242a 
2891-2 

Appropriation: $20,117 - FY ''78 

Division of Special Mental Health Programs . 



The Division of Special Mental Health Programs is made 

up of a number of units each dealing with different social 

problems of major concern: 
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The Center for Miaority Croup Mental Health Progc:a« funds 
research projects invcstigetlns the life style and coffiag 
• patterns of d ifferent k^nds of minority families. The 
Center a Info's upports research on child rea;tring practices 
and develofNTi^nt of minprity children* 

The National Center for the Prevention and Control of 
Rape has a aajor program focus on child seKual /assault * 

The Center for Studies of Child and Family Mental . Health 
is funding three pilot prograsis to> develop innovative 
services for abused and neglected adolescents. Also, 
several Center funded monographs are being prepared for 
publi^cation* The Subjects range include learning - 
disabled children, pa rent- infant interactions, sfceppar^ 
enting, and patent infant enrichment programs. 

The Center for the Study of Metropotitan Probldns is 
funding research on the effects of voaten*s employment 
on children and family life. They are also studying 
the efferts of residential density on the well-being .of 
low-income children. 

The Center for Studies of Crime and ^Delinquency funds 
research projects involving children and youth such as a 
study of the interactions between mothers and their 
premature or full-term infants which seeks to establish 
some of the antecedents of child abuses a study of the 
relationship between sex roles of adolescents and their 
pattern of involvement in delinquency. 

Statute: Public Health Act, Section 301 and 303. 

V 

CEKTER FOR DISEASE CONTROL. - , 

* • Iqs ouni zati on Progr am 

Under this program grants aijd federal personnel are provided 
t { to states and cities for immunization of children against \ 
diphtheria, whooping coug|i, tetanus, measles, mumps, ri|belia, 
and pollomyeiitiB . 

Statute: Section 317, Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
247b) 

Appropriation: $23.0 million - FY '73 

b • Childhood Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Program 

Under whis program grants and federal ^assistance are provided 
to states and cities for programs to screen children at risk 
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of lead poisoniag. Usually, local resources are used for 
medical follow up and hazard abatement where children are 
found to have a p rob lea. 

Statue: Sections 101, 504, & 505(b), LeadrBased Paint 

Poisoning Prevention Act (42 U.S., 4801, 4844. 
4845) . , 

Appropriation: $10.25 million - FY ' 78. 
Epidemiology 

This program area deals with the causes and effects of disease 
in conounities and methods for controling the spread of these 
diseases. Among the activities of special interest" to children 
are: 

' ■» 

i. Diabetes contol; 

ii. Birth defects monitoring; 
ivi,. Family planning; and 

iv. Hospital infections control. 

A ataff of specially trained physicians is available for 
investigation and vontrol of any communicable disease out 
break including measels, polio, rubella, and whooping cough. 

Statute: PHS Act, Sects. 301, 311, 361. 307. 310, 322e, 325, 
327, 328, 352, and 361-369 

i 

Appropriatio»i: $56 million - FY'78 
H ealth Educa tion 

The Health Education Bureau funds special projects for the 
promotion of health and the prevention of disease through 
education. Many of these projects are school based, or are 
directed to children in other settings. 

Statute: PHS Act Sects. 17.02, 17.03, 17.04, 17.05b, 301. and 

311 . 

Appropriation: $4.58 million - FY ' 78 
Vencral Di sease 

This Bureau funds state and local Health Departments' programs 
for the treatment and control of sexually transmitted diseases 
including syphilis, and gonorrhea. 

Statute: PHS Act. Sect. 318 
Appropriation: $32 million - FY '78 
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f. Rodent c ontrol 

— . 

This program teaches residerts of inner city neighborhoods 
how to eliminate rats and disw«ases carried by rats. 

Statute: PHS Act Sect, 317 
Appropriation: $13 million - FY' 78 

g. Deotal Disease Prevention Activity 

One. of the present focuses of CDC is floridation and the 
prevention of cavities. 



FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION (FDA) 

FDA ha^ long been cocsnitted to the goal of promoting the health 
of ^children through ratironal drug theraphy^ by^ ensuring that 
dru^s with therapeutic potential for the diagnosis, treatment 
or prevention of disease in the pediatric age group are adequate- 
ly tested for safety and effectiveness and properly labeled tor 
that use. 

Bureau of Drugs . 

Approximately 75% of prescription drugs today carry a labeling 
proscription against their use in children or are silent with 
regard to such use because they have been inadequately studied 
to establish accurate dosage and appropriate indications for 
such use. This has resulted in the "therapeutic orphan*' 
dilemroa--that is, many sick children in need of treatment and 
for whom there are no approved drugs. Physicians responsible 
for their treatment are faced with the problem of estimating 
fractional adult dosage^ thereby risking toxicity from over- 
dosage or subtherapeutic response from inadequate dose. A 
number of serve adverse reactions, including death, have 
resulted on occasion due to failure to take into account 
the immature metabolic and excretory mechanisms in young 
subjects. However, unresolved ethical issues regarding 
research^n children have discouraged drug manufacturers from 
performing the necessary drug studies to define accurate 
dose and proper use of drugs in pediatric age groups. 

While solutions to the specific ethical issues were sought 
by the Secretary through the National Commission for the 
Protection of Human Subjects of Biomedical and Behavioral 
Research, FDA has instituted a number of actions to ensure 
a reguiatorv climate sensitive to the unique needs of infants 
and children in the drug area, apd designed ultimately to 
ameliorate the sortage of drugs labeled for pediatric use. 
The following statements reflect the progress to date as well 
as future actions planned: 
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A coBprehensive general guideline and three guidelines 
for testing specific classes of drugs .in children have 
been published (Systemic Anti-infective Drugs, Anticon- 
vulsants, and Anti-inflammatory Drugs). Additional 
guidelines for pediatric testing which will be pub- 
lished in 1978-79 include pyschoactive drugs, topical 
anti-infectives, anti-cancer drugs and lipied=4«<;rerlng 
drugs. • 

FDA is now developing a regulation to require pedi- 
atric testing as a necessary condition foir gaining mar- 
keting approval of any new drug which offers therapeu- 
tic advantage over currently available drugs for treatii 
children. This will provide the necessary data to per- 
mit labeling the drugs to ensure their safe and effec- 
tive use in children, and therefore assure them^ie 
same protection. provided to adults regarding the 
safety of marketed drugs. 

The proposal specifies the criteria to be used in 
selecting or rejecting the drugs that will require 
such testing, and for determining whether the pedia- 
tric studies should be completed in the premarketing, 
or postmarketing period. This will assure that adult 
patients will not be denied the benefits of useful new 
drugs because of prolonged time that may be required 
to accumulate adequate data in children. We 
anticipate that the proposal will be published for 
consaent in 1978,. and implemented in final form in 
1979. / 

With respect to "orphaned" marketed drugs, it is 
anticipated that the regulations will require manufact- 
urers to provide, upon request, published (and unpub- 
lished) data concerning reported use of the drug in 
children, and a basis for revising the labeling to 
include information pediatric dosage and indications. 

FDA has also solicited assistance from professional 
groups in collating and analyzing published data as a 
basis for "de-orphaning" marketed drugs. A prototype 
Petition for 99 Tc Pertechnetate was recently complet- 
ed and sumbitted to FDA by cooperative efforts of a 
Pediatric -Subcomroi ttee of the Radiopharmaceutical 
Drugs Advisory Committee and the Pediatric Nuclear 
Medicine Club. , 

FDA is developing new labeling regulations for publi- . 
cation in 1978 which will require under the Pregnancy 
Section the .presentation of all pertinent information 
from use in pregnant animals and humans, using a special 
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format to enable physicinas to select the safest drug , 
Vith drug within a drug class for treating their pregnant 
patients, based upon available information. Additionally, 
information will be required regarding use of the drug 
in nursing mothers* 

o The Agency is developini^ a regulation to require a 

Warning statement regarding the fetal alcohol syndrome, 
applicable to drug products contaxning significant 
amounts of alcohol. 

o The following activities have been completed or are 
in progress by the Pediatric Subcoosnittee : 

' -Guidelines tor Evaluation of Phychoactive Drugs in In- 
fants and Children have been completed, approved and 
are in the, process of publication (1978). 

-Recofwnendations for Uniforsi Labeling of Stimulant Drugs 
for use in the treatment of hyperkinesis/MBD have been 
forwaVded to the Bureau of Drugs and are awaiting final 
approval and publication (1978). 

*A*guideline for retrospective long terra study of stimu- 
lant drugs has been submitted teethe Bureau of Drugs 
(1978) and a prospective guideline is in the process of 
being completed by the subconanittee , It is estimated 
that the prospective long-^term guideline will be com- 
pleted and availa^ble by November-December 1978, 

-Recommendations for studies on the use of phenothia- 
Trines in children were forwarded to the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development (1977). 

Bureau of Med ical Dev i^tes 

The Medical Device Amendments were enacted on May 28, 1976. 
The Bureau of Medical Devices (BMD) , Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, has the responbility and the authority to ensure 
that th<? medical devices are safe and effective prior to as 
well af? during marketing. ^ 

The Division of Obstet r ics-Gynecology and Radiologic Devices 
of the HMD has^the responsibility to ensure that the medical 
devices, which either are or wxH be commercially avaiable 
to the obstetrician, M:e safe and effective in the purposes 
for which they are indicated. Some of the more important 
aspects of this responsibility include (1) classifying the 
degree of regulati'.n to which any obstetric device will be 
subjected, based upon the currently available information, 
(2) reviewing new medical devices before they are approved 

) 
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for commercial marketing, and (3) in general, assuring thatj 
devices which are brought to the market are proven safe an* 
effective. In this way, the FDA believes that it can best* 
protect the pregnant woman and her fetus from unproven or 
unreliable medical devicaa* * 

The Division of Gastor-Urology and General Use Devices of 
the BMD established a special advisory subcommittee to make 
recommendations for all pediatric medical devices. Infants 
have special considerations becasue of their size and stage 
of development. The subcooaai ttee set up a task force has 
recocmaended that infant radiant warmers and new born 
breathing monitors be further researched on their safety and 
effectiveness. Injury which might not be detected until much 
later may be avoided becasue of the work of this Agency in 
cooperation with advisory panels, the medical coasnunity, 
and device manufacturers. 

B ureau of Radiological Health 

Because of the unique susceptibility of the fetus to environ- 
mental influences, study of effects from intrauterine 
ultrasound exposure is needed. To investigate for subtle 
and c?layed effects from obstetric ultrasounc| requires 
careful follow-up of a large population of children exposed 
in utero for a period of- approximately 5 to 8 years or 
longer. A study of children previously exposed ^to ultra- 
sound could provide relatively early results and save 
considerable expense. 

The Bureau of Radiological Health is currently conducting 
an epidemiologic investigation under' contract with the 
University of Colorado, the first^ phase of which is to test 
the feasibility of using a previously exposed population to 
study possible adverse effects of ultrasound on the fetus. 
It is proposed to extend and expand this feasibility study 
to an epidemiologic follow-up of children exposed ir utero 
during the years i969-19^,. 

B ureau of Foods 

The Bureau established standards for the manufacturers of 
food products. The agency monitors the quality, purity and 
nutritional content of food, specified in the standards. 
This includes vitamens and minerals and a requirement that 
products be accurately labled with their full ingredients 
listed. There is also a special dietary section which 
ensures that foods » such as infant formulas, maintain a 
quality and nutritional content adequate to support normal 
growth and that they are accurately labeled to allow proper 
usage . ^ 
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The Bureau al&o supports research activities in such areas 
as the body^s nutritional requirement for' vitamens, minerals 
and other nutriants. The safety of food additives, the 
effects of food additives on th^ syndrom of minimal brain 
dip function in children and the nutritional quality of 
proteins from different types^of food are examples of some 
of this research* 

e. Bureau of Biologies 

The Bureau of Biologies regulates the qualities of vaccines, 
immunizing agents, blood and other blood products such as 
* gamma globulin. The Bureau also monitors the reasearch to 
establish the safety and effectiveness of these biologies, 

F ..... 

A. c HEALTH RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION (HRA) 

The Health Resources Administration has no legislation which focuses 
directly on children. However, almost all of its program can, or do, 
affect the lives and health of children, HRA is responsible for the 
federal programs to develop health manpower and health facilities, 
and to plan the distribution of health services. The administration 
has an International program that gives aid, upon request, to other 
nations mainly i^ developing their own manpower and primary health 
care delivery systems. ^ 

I ' \ 

Listed below are the major program areas sponsored by HRA that 
affect children in the United Statos: , 

a. Health Hanpow^ Training - Programs in this area encourage 
the development of quality medical professionals including, 
pediatricians, ^arse practioners etc. ^ 

b. Heal th Career Development - HRA provides information and 
materials to high schools and colleges on health careers. ^ 

c. Eme rgency Medical Services The Administration has concen-- 

^ trated on training people to set up and run emergency medical 
services* 

^' Health Planning - HRA is the focal point for the national 
^ health planning legislation. It guides the activities of 

t health planning systems and agencies in every state and 

locality across the nation* These ag^ticies miake the decisions 
• . * on what servies,^ including those provided by children's 

hospitals^rehabilation centers etc , can be expanded . They 
also identify ajreas where there are gaps in medical services? 

e. . Health Car e Facilit ies Is a general area that deals in 
hospital and medical facility development and compliance 
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with health and safety standarda, A new and growing func- 
tion in thia area ia the development and aaintenance of 
easergency alternative energy aources for sedical facilities, 

HEALTH SERVICE ADMiyiSTRATION 

** Migrant Health Grant . ' 

To raise the health status of migratory seasonal far* 
workers snd their families through the {Provision of 
comprehensive 'health services and the Improveaent of 
the environs»nt. 

Statute: Public Health Service Act, Title III, Section 319 
Appropriation: $34,5000,000 - F5r'78 

t 

Community Health Centers . 

To ensure access to family-oriented coi^rehensive high quality 
health care in a community-basedSsettibg through the provision 
of ambulatory health care projects in urban and rural medical- 
ly underserved areas. 



Statue: Public Health Service Act, Title V, Section 330 
Appropriation: ^262,000,000 - FY' 78 
Family Plaaaiajt Projects . / 



To provide educational, comprehensive medical and social 
Services necessary to enable individuals to freely determine 
the number and spacing of their children, to promote the 
health of mothers and children,' and to help reduce maternal 
and infant mortality. 

Statute: Public Health Service A^t, Title X, Section 1001 
Appropriation: $128,885,000 - FY' 78 



National Health Service Corps 

« 

To "improve the delivery of health services in health manpower 
shortage areas and to reduce the number of such areas by the 
appropriate placement of health professionals and resources. 

Statutes Public Health Service Act, Section 329 

Appropriation: $42,565,000 - FY' 78 
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Maternal •ad Child Health 

To provide financial support of states to extend and isiprove 
services for reducing infant mortality and inproveaent of 
health services of aothers and children* 

Statute; Title Section S03, Social Secuity Act, as amended 
Appropriation: $235,000,000 * Fy*7& 
Crippled Children* s Services 

To provide finanical support to states to extend and iaprove 
isedical and related services to crippled trhildren and chil*^ 
dren suffering from conditions tha*; lead to crippling. 

Statute: Title V, Section 504, Social Security Act, as amended 

Appropriation: $97,500,000 - FY' 78 

Maternal and Child Health Training 

To train personnel for health care and related services for 
mothers and children, particularly mentally retarded t:fail- 
dren and children with multiple handicaps. 

Statute: Title V, Section 511, Social Secuity Act, as amended 
Appropriation: $24,054,000 - FY' 78 

Comprehensive Hemophilia Diagnostic and Treatment Centers 

To expand the nationwide availability of comprehensive out- 
patient diagnostic and treatment centers for persons with 
hemophilia, particularly in ^areas where there are the great- 
est number with severe or moderate cases of the condition* 

Statute: Title XI , Section 1131 of the Public Health Service 
Act, P,L, 94-63 

Appropriation: $3 ,000 ,000-FY 78 

Sudde n Infant Death Syndrome Information and Counseling Pro" 
gram Co uns el i n g Program 

i 

To col lect , analyze and funish information relating to the 
C9k\k&e% of sudden infant death syndrome and provide infor-*- 
mation and counseling to families affected by the sudden 
infant death syndrome . 

Statute: Public Health Service Act, as amended. Title XI, 
Section U21, P,L. 93-270 

Appropriation: $3,000,000 - FY 78 

■ 7i] 
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j • Geaetic Diseasea Testing and dounseling Proi^raios 

To establish and operate voluntary genertic diseases testing 
and counseling programs. ^ 

Statue: Public Health Service Act, Title XI, Section 1101, 
P.L. 94-2^8 

Appropriation: $4SOOO,000 - FY' 78 

^' Supplemental Security Income 

To provide for the delivery of medical, social, developmen-- 
tal, and rehabilitative services to those Supplemental Secur- 
ity Income disabled children who are under 7 years of age 
or; who have never attended public school. Also, to provide 
/for counseling, the development of individual service plans, 
'referrals, and monitoring of the service 'plans for all 
Supplemental Secruity Income disabled children under 16 years 
/ of age referred to the agency. 
/ 

Statute: Social Security Act, Section 1615^ 

Appropriation: $30,000,000 - FY' 78 

1- Appalachian Health Demonstration Program 

Grants are authorized for health planning,, facility construc- 
tion, and program operation to demonstrate the value of health 
services and facilities to the economic development of the ' 
Appalachian Region. 

Statue: Appalachian Regional .Development Act, P.L. 89-04 

Appropriation: $30,000,1300 - estimated since there is an 
appropriation for this and other Appalachian Programs 

Recent Legislative Modifications: P.L. 94-188 extends and 
modifies tfc-; program 

« • De monstration Health and Nutrition Program 

Same as above, but grants are available in the eight regions 
of the country with Regional Action Planning Coosniissions 
(Applachia excluded). 

Statute: Public Works and Economic Development Act 

Appropriation: S2, 000, 000 - estimated to be used for health 
of a total appropriation of $63,000,000 
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* Recent Legislative Modifications: P,L. 94-188 authorizes 
the hej|Ith and nutrition program* 

n. Rural Health Initiative (RHI) Effort ' 

• 

The RHI is an administrative effort to develop primary care 
systems in rural communities of greatest need. Organiza- 
tions supports by the RHI (299 grantees as of 6/1/78) make 
available a full range of primary care services to all 
residents of these rural communities , * 

Statue: Public Health Service Act, Title III, Section 319 
Public Health Service Act, Title V, Section 330 

Approriation: $31.4 million (estimate) of total $247*0 
million fiscal year 1978 Section 300 appro|i^iation; 
$1.2 million of total $34.5 million fiscal year 1978 
Section 319 appropriation 

Health Underserved Rural Areas (HURA) Program 

The HURA Program is a reasearch and demonstration program 
created to identify and test effective methods of delivering 
health care to i&edically uudersexrved areas* All grantees 
were supported as of 6/1/78, It approaches health care in 
rural area in two ways: first building on existing provider 
organizations including hospitals, private group practice, 
and commimity groups, that have a previous history that 
suggests administrative and financial stability; and secondly, 
by moving grantees to integrate primary care services into 
a complete system health care delivery available to a^ll 
residents of underserved areas « 

Statute: Senate Appropriations Committee Report No. 93-1164, 
September U, 1974 

Appropriation: $15.0 million - Fy*78 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR HEALTH STATISTICS 



The National Center for Health Statistics is the only Federal 
agency established specifically to collect and disseioinate 
data on health in the United States. The Center designs and 
maintains national data collection systems, conducts research 
in statistical and survey oiethodology , and cooperates with 
other- agencies in the United States and foreign countries 
in activities to increase the availability and usefulness of 
health data. 
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HEW/PHS/NCHS and NIH 

Through its surveys and inventories, the Center produces datft 
on illness and disability and on the supply and use of healtft 
services. Fro* the Center's vital statistics prograa cone the - 
Nation's official statistics on births, deaths, marriages, and ♦ 
divorces. These health statistical activities pro luce a wide 
range of data relating to fertility and family growth, perinatal 
survival, and maternal and chUd health. Data arts available to 
the health community and to the public in forms of published 
reports, data tapes, and special tabulations prepared in answer 
to specific requests. The only restrictions placed on the release 
of data are those which relate to confidentiality. 

The Center plays' a major role in the development of the Nation's 
health statistics policy and programs. In the Cooperative Health 
Statistics Systems, the Center is building a coalition of Federal, 

local agencies, working to provide data in sufficent geo- 
grap^^c detail to service state and local data needs. Simultane- 
ousely, this activity will expand the stfope of national health dat^T. 

Since its organization in 1960, research has been an important 
aspect of the work of the Center. Inherent in each survey or 
statistical activity is extensive research and evaluation on 
methodologies and techniques in data collection, processing, 
analysis, and use. Training for statistical personnel in this and ' 
other countries is another major" area of activity. 

Through the conduct of its statistical surveys and programs, 
training, research, and technical assistance, the National Center 
for Health Statistics provides national and intern-ational leader- 
ship in health statistics. 




NATIONAL INST I TUB OF HEALTH , ^ 

* • ^Afl2Mi_Hgajti Lung and Blood institute 

^ • '^jpo^.^DAgease s >nd Resources - Provides funds through 
contracts for studies pertaining to hemophilia, 
thromboembolic embolism in relation to prosthetic 
devices, and sickle cell disease and related dis- 
orders of the red blood cell. 

t ^ 

II. Lung Dis ease s - Provides funds through grant or contracts 
for the conduct of research, involving fundamental and/or 
rliniral disciplines', that is relevant to problems of 
lung diseases. 

Statute: Sec 4li, A13, 414, 415, 419B, PHS Act 

^ i 

Appropriation: Blood Diseases and Resources $54. 8M - FY' 77 

Lung Disease $54. 8M - FY' 77 

7,9 
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Watioaal Institut e of Child Health and Human Development (WICHD) 

Provides fund* throught grants and contracts for reaserch on 
maternal and child health. This research focuses on such' 
probleaja as the sudden infant death syndrome, mental retar- 
dation, -birth defects and developisental disabilities. To 
view these problems from thjcir origins, the Institute supports 
fundamental and clinical studies on fetal developteent, the 
birth process^ and the well-being of infants ahd children. 
The In^itute also has primary responsibility at NIK for 
population research^This work is designed to provide new 
knowledge about hum^ reproduction and fertitility, to find 
ways to overcome infertility, to develop safe and effective 
means to regulate fertility, and to delineate the behavior- 
al and social factors that influence family- size and contra- 
ceptive use. 



Statue: Sec. AAl, 1004, PHS Act 

Appropriations: $45.5 millibn - F^' 77 

National In^itue of Environmental Health Sciencies 



Provides funds through grants cfr contracts for the" conduct 
of research that aims to provide an understanding of the 
etiologic factors and biolgical mechanisms involved in huisan 
diseases and disorders of environmental origin. In additioii 
to the generai contribution to biomedial and clinical know- 
ledge, research supported by the Institute is intended to 
provide health criteria for/the establishmei^t of standards 
by those Federal agencies charged with regulatory responses. 

Statue: Sec. 301, PHS Act - 
Appropriations: $49.1 million - FY'77 

yAMoMa^ Institue of Arthritis. Metabolism and Digestive Disea 



se 



Provides funds through grants or contracts for the conduct 
of research which will contribute to a better understanding 
of a» array of diseases that are characterized by chronicity 
and Icng term disabling effects rather than by death, with 
a view to prevention or amelioration. Interests include 
various arthritic diseases and related rheumatic and connec- 
tive tissue disorders; diabetes and other inherited errors of 
metabolism; diseases of. the gastrointestinal tract, includ- 
ing diseases o*^ the liver and gallbladder; endocrine disorders; 
diseases of the blood and bone; urological and kidney diseases. 
The Institute also conducts and §uppor.ts research related to 
such fields as orthopedic surgery, dermatology, and nutrition 
'and nutrition-related disorders. 

Statue: Sec 431, 435, 436, 438, 439, 440, PHS Act 
Appropriations: $209. million - FY'77 
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MatioMl Inatitutc of Allergy and Infecti ous Diseases 

Provides funds through grants or contracts for the conduct, 
of research with will contribute to- a better understanding 
of the causes of allergic, isMunolttgic, and infectious 
diseases and to the development op better seans of prevention, 
diagnosis and treataeot of those 'illnesses. 

Statue: Sec 431, PHS Act* 

Appropriations: $141.0 nillion FY' 77 j | 

Natloiml tggtitute of General Medical Scieaces 
Pharmacology - Toxicology 

*This program ranges in scope from the synthesis of new 
drugs, to basic studies in the molecular and cellular 
mechanisms of action, to rigidly controlled clinical 
studies in man. Increasing enq^hasis is being placed 
on 'clinical, especially pediatric^ pharmacology and 
on the development of new methodology a'Yid analytical 
techniques « 

ii. Clinical and Physiological Sciences 

This program supports coordinated basic and clinical 
investigations relating to traumas, burns,, and anes- 
thesiology. It is intended to foster a more rapid 
application in clinical practice of hew basic research 
areas « 

Statute: Sec 442, 1102, PHS Act 

Appropriations (fT 1977): Phannacology-Toxicology 

$5,6 million - FV'77 Clinical Physiological Sciences 
$7.9 Million - FY'77 

N ational Eye Institute 

Provides funds thro^tgh grants and contracts for research 
related to the prevention, etiology and pathogenesis, dia- 
gnosis and treatment of eye diseases and disorders of the 
visual system. 

Statute: Sec. 451, PHS Act . ^ 

* 

Appropriations: $64.0 million - FY'77 
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h. Kational Ingtltutq of Neurolo£ic«l md CoMimicatiya 
Di>ordcr» %vA Strokg ^ 

Provides funds through graats or contracts 'for the conduct 
of research aiswd ar the iqiroved diagnosis, treatMnt and 
prevention of disorders' of the nervous system, including 
disorders of the young (cerebral palsy, epilepsy), of 
adulthood (head and spinal cord injury, iiultiple sclerofis» 
cowunicative disorders » brain-tuaors) , and of the aged 
(stroke, Parkinsonisa, otosclerosis). 

Statute: Sec. 431, PHS Act 

Appropriations: $155-5 Million - FY*?? 

* ' National Institue of Dental Research 

Provide* funds through grants or contracts fcr the conduct 
of rl>s«arch pertaining to the cause, prevention, and methods 
of diagnosis snd treatoents of dental and other oral diseaaes 
and conditions with a viev to the developnent and application 
of more effective therapeutic and preventive measures. 
/ 

Statute: Sec. 421, h22, 423, PHS Act 

Appropriations: $55.6 million - FY' 77 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION (SSA) ^ 
lYC Rei I esentative : 

Ruth White, Social Insurance Speicslist Office of External Affairs 

1. TITLE II - FEDERAL OLD-AGE ^ SURVIVORS. AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE BENEFITS ■ , . 

The Nation's basic aethod of providing a continuing intome 
when family earnings afe reduced or stop becausr of --.etire- 
aerit, disability, or death. • 

Statute; The Social Security Act (As Amended through IZ/ZQ/n) 

Appropriation: Federal OASI Trust Fund, Sec. 201 (a); Federal 

Disability Trust Fund, Sec. 20Ub) 

Recent Legislative Modifications: 

Social Security Amendments of 1977, P.L. 95-216 

I. Provisions relating to financing of the OASI 
insurance program. 

II. Stablization of Replacement rates in the OASDI 
Program. 

III. Changes in provisions relating to the OASDI 
program, i.e., coverage, benefit, amounts and 
eligibility, etc. 
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TITLE XVI, SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME FOR THE AGED, BLIND 
AND DISABLED 

Supplemental Security Income (SSI) is a Federal program that 
pays morthly checlrks to people in financial need who are 65 or 
older LXid to peof le in need at any age who are blind and 
disabled. 

Statue: The Social Security Act 

Appropriation: JFederal General revenues and State Fiuids 

/ . 
Recent Legislative Modff ications : Social Security Act and 

Amendiaents of 1977 Technical Administrative Amendments 
T ITLES I, IV-A, VI, X, XIV, XVI, AND XIX 

Undf^r the Social Security Act funds a-e available to all 
States, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands for .strengthening and improving their programs 
of Aid to families with Dependent Children. 

Statute: Social Security Act (as amended through 12/20/77) 

Appropriation: Federal General revenues plus State funds 

Recent Legislative Modifications: Social Security Amendc^tnts 
of 197 7. Only minor technical and administrative changes 
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HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
D«part«ent of Housing and Urban Developaent (HUD) 

AGENCY REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE: 

*' • 

Susan Judd, Information Specialist HUD, 
Housing and Urban Development 
Rooa 9228, 451 - 7th Street, S.W. , ) 
Washington, D.C. 20410 ' / * 

(202) 755-5770 ^ 

This Department aAainisters few prograais which involve children 
directly. However,/ any of KUD's program which impact on the adult 
population also i^t on the children of those adults because child- 
ren are part of tife household. Following is a sunoary of some of the 
more specific areas of HUD programs which directly impact on children. 

Policy Development and Research administers the Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Research Program which is developing methods by 
which lead-based paint hazards may be removed. In addition, that - 
Office funded a competition for the design of a playground for b«,th 
handi.capped and non-handicapped children in New York City. A publica- 
tion on the competition and the designs presented is being prepared 
including drawings of the design selected for the playground. 

The HUD New Communities Development Corporation program provides 
adequate facilities and amenities for the residents of new comounities 
including children, of course. In addition, the Corporation funded 
and published a study concerning educational growth and change. 

The Office of Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associations and Consumer 
Protection of HWD has reported on a number of projects being worked 
on dealing with child c^are, children's recreation, community services 
an. lead-based paint removal. (Attached are descriptive sheets on 
all the above-referenced programs or projects.) 

After sfveral years of efforts, HUD will have a Child Care Center in 
operation on or about June 1, 1978. This Center will be for the 
chi.ldren of HUD employees and other government employees in the 
neighborhood of HUD. 

The details of many other HUD programs could also be included because 
as HUD procjieds in its efforts to meet the housing needs of our citi-' 
zena, our "programs automatically iiipsct on children and children are 
considered beoef iciar- es of the programs just as adults are. The 
following-programs are the-major ones which affect children: 

^ • N EW COffllUNITIES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Guarantee's loans for development of new conraunities including 
new towns-in town. Communities must include mixture of land 
uses, racial and socio-econofflic integration and provide adequate 
facilitier and amenities for all residents including children. 
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Statute: Title VII - Housing aad Urban Developnent Act of 1970. 
Public Law 91-609, 84 Stat. 1971 

* 

Appropriation: None. Uses Treasury borrowings. 

Recent Legislative Modifications: None. Since January 1975, 
there has been a ooratorluin on the acceptance of any new 
applications. 

L EAD-BASED PAIWl POISONING PREVENTION RESEARCH ^ 

Research into the nature and extent of lead poisoning in child- 
ren and methods by which lead-based paint hazards may be removed. 

Statute: The Lead Based Paint Poisoning Prevention AcT, 

P,L, 91-695 and its amendments, P.L, 93-151 and P,L. 94-317. 

Appropriation: $1,653,000 - FY ' 78 

HUD CHILD CARE CENTER 

The HUD Child Care Center is designed for an education program 
to foster the development of children intellectually, physically, 
emotionally and socially , with special emphasis placed on enrollees* 
language, number concepts, and reading readiness. 

Statute: Came into existance through recent legislative modifica- 
tions to Section 7 of the Department Act, as amended, Public 
L^iw 89-174 Stat, 667, 42 USC 3531, 

LE AD-BASED PAINT POISUNING PREVENTION/ REGULATORY FUNCTION 

Overseeing the compliance of lead-based paint poisoning preven- 
tion in HUB owned or assisted structures as well as overseeing 
vithe deleading efforts by other federal agencies in federally-owned 
residenuiaa structures prior to selling for residential habitation. 

Lead-poisoning caused by ingestion of lead-based paint and/or 
inhalation of dust from powdering lead-based paint has a potential 
of affecting several million childrero in the United States ages 
0 through 5, "the population at risk*' dud more particularly 
those residing in the central cities housed in deteriorated 
structures , 

Statute: P.L, 91-^95, as amended by 93-151 and 94-317 
S-Q^^y^liyj'ERV^CES BRANCH^ HOUSING CONSUMER PROGRA^SS DIVISION 



Although the Community Services Branch has no appropriation 
to provide social services for children, the office hi;s been 
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responsible for leveraging money for services for children in 
HUD public housing. The Coa«unity Services Branch coordinates 
vith Public Housing Authorities, HEW Programs (e.g.. Title XX 
and Early and Periodic Screening. Diagnosis and Treatment) 
and with local governments to secure these services for low 
and moderate income parents an<j children in HUD public hous- 
ing. 

Statute, Appropriation and' Recent tegislative Modifications: 

All of the programs performed by the Division of Housing 
Consumer Programs Division, Communitv Services Branch, are 
performed as services to the tenants in public or other 
HUD-assisited housing, not as funded programs. These ser- 
vices are solicited from other government agencies by program 
specialists in the Community Services Branch. By developing 
inter-agency agreements and by other collaborative efforts 
with national and non-goverroental agencies, federal, state 
and local governments these services are rendered to our 
tenants. Costs of "tenant programs and services" are described 
in the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, Section 3(4), as appropriate 
operating expenses. There has never been any Federal appropria- 
tion specifically earmarked for the support of such services. 
The legislation makes it clear that,^to the max inuta' extent 
available and appropriate, existing public and private agencies 
m the coiTwunity are to be used for the provision of such 



services . 



VgjMEN' S POLICY AND PROGRAM DIVISION 

THE FOLLOWING ARE PROGRAMS WHICH ARE IN THE PLANNING 

STAGES AND ARE WITHOUT COMPLETE FUNDING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT: 

* • Ur bao Childcare Rehabilitation Project 

The Women's Policy and Program Division is not 
currently conducting any projects which serve 
chiiaren. However, they have designed a project 
foif rehabilitation of HUD inventory to establish 10 
child care centers to serve from 400-600 children 
from low and moderate income families. (The Women' 
^Policy and Program Division has also designed a 
projfcct to establish emergency and short-tern 
shelters for battered women which woulJ aerve a 
lioiYed number of childre|i.) The Division is in 
the process of investigating funding strategies for 
these projects within HUD and with the Department 
of Labor/Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) , Community Services Administration, VISTA 
and HEW Title XX. 

■ sn 
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Children's laland. Inc . 

The Women's Policy and Prograa Division has submit- 
ted this project to Mrs. Carter for her considera- 
tion and support and discussed it in detail with 
individual meters of hpr Special Projects staff. ' 

Children's Island is a planned recreational pnak 

*11 children, including the handicapped. It ±k 
a naturalistic, participatory answer to the "Disney- 
land" concept of family recre&tion facilities and 
conveniently located in a neighborhood which could 
greatly benefit from this type of economi'c stimula- 
tion, 

% 

The project is located on 2 adjacent islands in the 
Ana os*.ia River n^ar RFK Stadiura. An administration 
building (solar heated), as well as a yurt and a 
wide pedestrian bridge have already been fcomple ted . 
Approximately $3.5 million is needed this year to 
complete the project and assure the Island's opening 
in 1979 - The International Year of the Child. 

If we are successsful in attaining Mrs. Carter's 
support and brokering the- necessary financial 
resources, Children's Island can serve as a key 
focal point for many lYC activities, as well as 
provide a lasting commitment to the nation's child- 
ren . 



S7 
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IKTERIOR 
Departaeot of Interior 

AGENCY lYC REFRESENTATIVE. ADDRESS A!ID TELEPHONE: 

Dr. Jaaes A. Slater and Dr. AaUrew Adams, 
Department of the Interior, 
Room 5156. iSth & C Streets, 
N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20240 

(202) 343-3101 . 

IrLs'tL^'^^Lf 'TT' • number of Bureaus and Divisions with pr^- 

rr^og^s !i the'f^M '**''^"*^"* '^'^ ^^""^-^'^'^ information 

«a programs in the following parts of Interior: 

A. Fish and Wildlife 79 

B. Heritage Conservation and Recreatipn Service.. .! 81 

C. Indian Affairs. . , .^^ 

D. Mines 

go 

E. National Park Services , ^ 84 

F. Youth Programs 05 

/ 

A. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

There are very few activities in the Fish a^d Wildlife' Service which 

ho'Lvir* I^'h'" * r^"^ --"-^ activrtle 

of th! * "^'^ ""^"'^ Conservation Program, certain components 

education program, and ^inor phases of, our 

The follo;[^rL''"*r" f ' '° '^^^ population. 

aci HtiL' h"h to provide an overview of 

irvs activities which appear to relate to children. 

d^rect"finnd^'';'K'"t'*'^ °' Recreation provide 

direct and indirect benefits for the child, including the handicapped. 

Under the Land and Water Conservation Fund Program, the Bureau provides 

ToTll', rT '° governments for the planning! acquLi- 

tion and development of outdoor recreation areas and facilities 
InH Pi^y8'^ouad8\ picnic grounds, campgrounds, swimming pools 

and beaches, trails, skatinf, rinks, fiahing access, and many other 
recreation facilities which directly or indirectly benefit children 
including the handicapped. Since the creation of the Burlau in ^2 
over 1 5 billion dollars were obligated for the planning ($18 million) 
ac,uisi .on ($651 million for 1.7 million acres) and development (897 
nliio^ recreation areas and facilities throughout the ' 

« 

• the surplus property program, ov^r ^7,000 aces of land worth over 

289 million were approved for transfer to federal, state and local 
governments for park and recreation purposes. 
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technical assistance to federal, state ana local governsienta and tlie 
private sector on a vide variety of outdoor recreation propo&ala and 
actions which directly or indirectly* benefit children* Since the 
inception of this program around 162t000 acres of land /vorth over $68 
million were added to the public recreation estate* 

Bureau efforts on behalf of the handicapped assure consideration of 
the needs of these special people in the planning, programaing and 
development of all Bureau assisted programs and facilities* Although 
children make up only a part of the handicapped population, they are 
among the prime beneficiaries of recreation opportunities. 

Following are additional details on programs focused more closely on 

children:. , ^ 

1. YOUTH CONSERVATION PROGRAM 



^* J ob Corp s --This is a program for disadvantaged youth ages 

16-21. They are trained in union apprenticeship trades, 
receive academic, social and work skills. It is a resi-* 
dential program, 7 days per week and 24-hours a day. 

b. Youth Conservat ion Corps This program is opend to ^11 yoimg 
people ages 15-^18 and operates for 8 weeks xn the 
summer. Its goals are the employment of young 
people, enviltonmental education, and enhancing and 
preserving the nation's natural resource heritage. 

c/ Young Adult Conservation Corps - This program is an employment 
program for unemployed young adults ages 16-^23 . 
Its purposes are employment and consejrvation of the 
nation* s natural resources,. 

At the present time th?* Service has two Job Corps Conservation 
Centers with 336 Corpsmen and 86 staff. It is anticipated that 
Youth ConservaTion Corps camps will total 136 for the summer of 
1978 and be located in all 50 states with 3,000 enrollees and 
700 ^taff. The Service intends to employ up to 700 4|taf f and 
1,500 young adults during the first year of the Young nOult Con- 
servation program. 



INTERPRETATION AND EDUCATION 



Environmental education learning packets including learning 
plans , studies , and instructional level materials haVe been 
specifically designed to meet the interests of students in the 
range of grades 3 and below, grades 3-7, and grades 8-12. l/l*Bre 
appropriate these environmental education packets are made 
available to students and instructors on a bilingual basis. 
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Special environioental education exhibits are prepared from 
time-to-tii«. for yough groups such as the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Girl Scouts of America. Quite often these exhibits are 
done xn connection with ,,atu re study n»rit badge requirenents . 
najor exh_il,it^-have al-^o been prepared for various, scout jamborees 
^""^^ studies and general conservation subjects. 

SPECIAL FOREICN CURRENCY P ROGRAM 

This program, administered by the International Affairs Staff 
IS aimed toward developing programs abroad which are necessar^ 
or useful to the conservation of threatened or endangered species. 
Program* currently underway in India, Pakistan, and Egypt include 
projected training projects for developing an increased public 
awareness of wildlife resources within these countries aad 
includes special environmental education materials for secondary 
level students. In contrast to the Youth Conservation Program 
and the Interpretation and Education Program, Special Foreign 
Currency Program activities have only been proposed and not yet 
m actual existence. 



HERITAGE CONSERVATION AND RECREATION SERVICE 
^!^-&J^ATE K CONSERVAT ION X"j[DJPRgggAM 

Provides grants to State and local governments for the planniW 
acquisttion and development of outdoqr recreation areas and ^ ' 
facUitxes which benefit the general public, includiijgs children 
ana the handicapped. 

Statue: Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as amended 
thro gh enactment of P.L. 95-42 of 6/10/77. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY PROGRAM. 

Under this program over 67,000 aces of land worth over 289 
million were approved for transfer to Federal .State and Ipcal 
governments for park and recreation purposes which benefit the 
general public, including trhiidrcn and the handicapped. 



Statute: Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 as amended by P.L. 91-485 and 92-362. 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
SOCIAL SERVICES 

9 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs administers a prograa of direct 
social servies for cfaildreq and their families on or near every 
eiajor reservation and in the States of Oklahoma and Alaska when 
such assistance and services are not available through state and 
local public and private social agencies. 

Statue: Act of November 2, 1921 (25 U.S-C, 13); Act of April 6, 
1934 (25 U.S.C, 454) 
« 

Appropriation: FY-1978 $73,000,000 for total program including 
service* related to children's needs. 

Recent Legislative Modifications: $3.6 nillion of appropriation 
directed to be spent for "Ou-goiug Child Welfare Program" 
in FY 1978 ("On-going" refers to "beyond crises") * 

SOCIAL SERV ICES 

Contracts with tribal governments a>id tribal organizations to 
provide social services programs , including child welfare social 
services, now operated (or eligible for operation) by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Statute: PL 93-638 

Appropriation: No appropriation in addition to program appro- 
priation under Act of November 2^ 1^21* 



BUREAU OF MINES 

ED UCA T IONAL FILM P ROGRAM 

Most fflotlon pictures circulated by the Bureau of Minels are 
designed to acquaint people with mineral resources and to show 
the need and value of conservation in mineral production and 
use. An estimated 85 percent of the total audience (which in 
1976 was almost 10 million people) is children under 21 years of 
age. 

Statue: The Organic Act of the Bureau (P.L. 179), wiUch directs 
it to disseminate information on mining and mineral subjects 
is the statutory authority for the program. 

Appropriation: Funded under 
Mineral Information 



annual allocation to Office of 
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STATE LIAISON SPEAK E RS' PR O GRAM 

Lecture, oa ainer.U .nd the^ Bureau of Mines to school «udieuce« 
of Mil level, by the Bureau'. 18 State Li.i.oa Officer.. 

St.tue : None 

'I 

Appropriation: Funded' under annual allocation to the Bureau', 
State Liaison Program. ' 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL PARK' SERVICES 

Legislative authority for interpretation and environmental 
education are cited in 16. U.S.C. 17j-2(e) for interpretive 
activities, and the National Enviromental Policy Act of 1969 (83 
Stat. 852, 42 U.S.C. 4332) and Environmental Education Act of 
1970 (20 U.S.C. 1534.-1536). 

The Natioaal Ettvironmental Education Development (NEED) Program 
was developed through the National Park Foundation. From 
1968-1976, NPS produced the NEED curriculum — integrating mater- 
ials for school grades kindergarten through eight. Numerous 
school systeius across the nation use NEED oiaterials. Twenty 
NEED camps exist on park property. 

In contrast to NEED, the National Environ^iental Study Area 
(NESA) Program is specifically site related. NESA evolved out 
of existing local environmental education programs within NPS. 
Specific enter. J has to be met before NESA status is obtained. 
Study guide materials for the specific site assits the students 
4ui understanding the processes and dynamics to use of them. 
NESAs can help them to relate the ar^a^s resources to people's 
use of them. NESAs can be established in anyplace wt^ich portrays 
the interface of at least two ecosystems. ( 

Today, there are 180 NESAs in the nation- One hundred and 
twer^ty- three are on park property and 57 are off parklands. Of 
the 57, 20 are also classified as National Environmental Educa- 
tion Landmarks (NEELs). NEELs are higher status which have been 
designated by th- Secretary of Interior, Nl^SAs are designated 
by the NPS Director. 

The very young to young adults are actively involved in a partici- 
patory education experience from the Servictf*^ environmental 
education programs. These range in school groups from kindergarten 
through the college years. Major focal point however, involve 
the fifth to sixth gr^de levels. Statistics from our Interpre- 
tive Public Contact Report indicate approximately one-half 
million users a year for our site related enviornmental education 
programs . 

On more of a local scale a park-'-any park, from remote to urbane- 
may have Environmental Living Programs, Students Toward Environmental 
Participation (STEP) programs to cooperative agreements and 
special use permits. These agreements and permits may include such 
organizations as those involved in producing audiovisual training 
aids, marine ecology, in energy systems, or in saving the wh^le- 
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INTE RPRETATION FOR CHILDREM 

The NPS has been actively involved in interpretive services for 
children for f.ve decades. Although NPS does not have a national 

pr™'fo" ' '''' "^"^ °^ P^^*^^ ^« spe^iaU^ed 

.programs focusing xn on only a specified segment of our visiting 

* 

Tn\Z7'f ""'^^ been established in many parks. These may range 
Senio'% °" day to ^ive one-day sessions. Junior and 

Sen.or Ranger programs for pre-teen and teenagers arc very 
popular xn many parks. Lower level programs for the pre-schooler 
Jelrner" V"" ^'^^^ n,ay involve the 

Ground """" «orld 

>around them, and their interrelationships and responsibility to 

rln'th r::- "^^^^''^^ situations may include I 

trek through the saw-grass in the Everglades, an ecology float 

^en^'^Ga't: ^" "^^^ ^ ^ 

tianl / ' P^'^t.c.patxon in cultural and historical demonstra- 
tions, doxng xarm chores and planting seedlings in orchard 
programs and learning about energy systems. On the urban scene 
-re of the "non-traditional" programs are held to involve ^ 

fo!ra"ndf ''^ •'ay involve 

folk and musxc festivals, kite flying, to New Game programs. 

Cooperative programs that are available in any park area may ' 
include Garden and Bird Clubs. Scouts, the Amlrican Vou^h L tels . 

yOLlTOERS IN .pA^ 

Volunteers in Parks Fro>gram was developed under P.L. 91-3^2 as a 

lZTr\:L :.Tl ^''""^ ind.viduals and groups to donate 
tbeir time and talent to the National Pajrk Service. 

The Service has several thousand volunteers working ir ^nost 

1^^:: °l T "'^T- volunteers are 

under ^1 years of age. 

portf^ri"^''"" ^""^"'^ ''^''^^ history^^demonstrations such as 
portary Ufe on a colonial far™ at Turkey Run Farm near Washing- 
ton. D.C.. or helping visitors see the park environment in a new 

Nl[i«rl''"' 'h""*''' ^"'^ programs at Cape Hatteras 

Naiionai -•seashore. ' 

Voluntetrrs as young as 4 vr*^ r ■ 

V 1 , ^ y«*ars old teach fire and campinfi safetv 

« y.l ,,ws ton. National Park. Wyoming, Youn, high s2o.l Jll^. 
»at,o"al Hl«t»ri<ral Park, New OrUana, Louisiana. 
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Young people have formed an important component of the voluteer 
force. Th^y have shared much with NPS^aad t>he staff has learned 
from them. 

STUDENT CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 

The Student Conservation Assoicate (SCa3 is a public non-profit 
organisation. The prpgram is operated in the National Parks and ^ 
•Forests. It is open to young people who are in high school and 
college. ,The participants are volunteers who assist in many 
phases of work in natural resources management. Ths programs 
operate primarily during the sunmier, but there are also limited 
opportunities during the regular school year for which academic 
credit is given. • 

There are over 500 positions under this program in 50 areas 
round the country. 

The SCA participants engage in such activities as assisting 
visitors at information desks, demonstrating crafts and inter_ 
viewing mountai»n people about history and customs, or assisting' 
on interynretat ive wallcs. 

YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 

. . .... — ^ ^ 

The program's purpose is to furj^her the development and main- 
t«Miance of the natural resources o*f the United States by 
employing young men and women between the ages of IS'-lS during 
the summer months (see office of ^uth Programs for more iraforma- 
tion on thf* over all program)- \. ^ 

National Park Service YCC participants perform all* types^of work 
within the Parks such as erosion control, site rehabilitation 

trail construction. Some, like the YCC at 4iarpers Ferry 
National Historical Park are engaged in artifact restoration and 
participate in living history demonstration programs. Tfle YCC 
at Golden Gate NRA and J€*fferson National Expansion Memorial 
assist wi;ih inlormat jon duties and with interpretative walks 
for visitors. During the coming year, 109 camps with 3,408 
youn^j men and women participating are proposed for the National 
Park Service. 

YOUNG ,_Ai)ULT CONSERVAT 

The Young Adult Conservation Corps for (details see next 
sen t ion ) program f or young people between the ages of 16-23. 
Thf participants must be» unemployed and will be drawn from all 
soc 1 o-t»romomi c and racia 1 backgrounds . The program is j ust being 
imp i cemented a id it is ant icipated that the National Park Service 
will operate 17 camps for up to 2,000 young people during the cur 
re?nt year. i 
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JOB CORPS 

« 

The Job Corps is a training-education program for young people 
between 16-22 years of ^ge. The prograia provides tsaining in 
skills which lead to a trade. They engage in work fof the NPS 
such as construction of new facilities, renovating older build- 
ings--both historic^ and non-historic renovation as well as some 
cl,erical assistance. 

There are currently 600 Job Corps enrol lees in 3 caops in NPS 
areas. A fdurth tamp plus an extension of the Harpers Ferry Job 
Corps Center will increase that number to 890 duiing this year. 



OFFICE OF YOUTH "PROCiRAMS 

YOUTH CONSERVATION C ORPS (YCC) 

1^^ ~ 

The YCC provides youths betv/een the ages of 15 and 18 with a 
knowlege and appreciatioa of environmental priciples and a 
constructive «xiaturing experience through their involvement in a 
positive social -work setting. The youth are centered for eight 
weeks during the »maroer •in either residential or non-residential, 
co-educational, wor» project- camps located on i^ublic lands in 
the respective states, territories and commonwealths. The 
participation of the youth in various types of conservation work 
and environmental education ar^ivities should enhance their 
appreciation for their national heritage and aid th^m in becom- 
ing responsible citizens. At the sasie time the youth accomplish 
much needed improvements on public lands. 

The Department of ipterior directly manages some 458 can^s ser- 
ving 14,000 youth. In addition Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture jointly administer a grant program for the various 
.states and territories where another .14,000 youth are enrolled 
in some 735 camps, i • 

Statute: Youth Conservation Corps Act of 197Q (P.L. 91-3)8, 
84 Stat, ^794) 

J* 

Appropriation: $60,000,000 was appropriat'ed for FY 1978. 

$21,962,800 was' allocated for the dirtct use by 
Interior; $17,758,000 was allocated fo'r the joint 
use by Interior and Agriculture in administering 
state grants. 

V 

J OB CORPS CIVILIAN CO NSERVATION CENTERS (jeCCC) 

The Job Corps is a national voluntary program which provides 
disadvantaged youth between the ages of U and 21 with'^ the 
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educstion^,^ vocational trainiog, work csperience and locial 
•kill* nece«s«ry, to better prepare that for the respoiuibilities 
or cttizeaship. Tbire purf^tse 14 echi^ed bir Interior through 
the naneseaeat of federal lands of ^JCCCC which afford the youth 
an intenai^e vocational training and work eatperieace within a 
positive, reaidr&tial setting. Hie primry intention of the 
prograa is that t^on coopletion of a course of study an enrcllee 
should secure gainful ei^loyaent. Interior adainiaters twelve " . 
JCCCC which serve 2,760 youth. ^ 

Statute: Econoaic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Appropriation: Approxiaately $130,000,000- was appropriated 
for FY 1978. $23^481,000 was allocated for use by 
Interior. 

* 

Recent Legislative Modifications: 'Title IV of the Coi^rehensive ^ 
Enployaent and Training Act of 1973 transferred the provi- 
sions for Joh Corps without change. 

YOUNG ADULT CONSERVATION CORPS (YACC) 

The YACC is a year round prograia designed to alleviate the 
substantial enployaent problems encountered by today's you«;h 
while also acc<»^lishing nuch needed conservstion wurjk through- 
out the nation. Under the prograa, un^^loyed, out-of -school 
youth, ages 16-23, are hired or enrolled iiv co-educational, work 
project caiaps located on^ public lands in the respective states i 
territories and coaB»ntnsaIths. The caaps are either residential 
or non-residential, and the enrollee profile of each co^p reflecta 
the deaographic breakdown of the pai:ticiaar ^tate. At the ca^ps 
the enrolleess are engaged in various types of conservation work . 
dependent vtpon the nature of each caaqp.'s locale. The positive 
work experience gained by the enrollees should enhance their 
access to the regular job Market. Intel lor directly aanages smm 
150 camps eaploying about 10,000 enrollees. la addition, Inte^'ior 
and Agriculture jointly adainiat^r a grant prograa for the various 
spates and territories where another 6,000 youth are enrolled in 
aatm 190 caaps. ' ^ ^ 

Statute: The Yough Eaployaent and Deaonstration Projects Act of 
1977 (P.L. 95-93) created YACC as Title VIII to the Coapre- 
hensive EsQil^yaent and « Training Act. 

^propriation: $233,320,000 was appropriated for FY 1978. 
$87,734,500 was allocated for direct uae by Interior; 
$65,130,000 was^allocated for the joint uae of Interior 
and Agriculture inaaking state grants. 
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IMTERNATIOMAL COMMUNICATION AGEKCY (iCA> * 

AGENCY lYC ^RESENTATIVE, ADQRE^'AND TEL5PHQNS: 

Toay HAckley, >GM/DP * 
Associate Directorate for Prograss, 
IntemationaX Cf^ssunicatioiv Agency 
Rooa' 220 - 

WSO Pensy^ania Avenue, N.W. \ • 

'Washington, D.C., 20547 . , . ' 

(202) 724-9548 

• ,« 

1. AID TO AMERICAN SPONSORED SCHOOLS ABROAD 

The pz'ograffl is designed to increase aautual undertanding betv^en 
. - people of the United Statei and people of other countries by 
"P-8"ding educational institutions which serve to d^instrate 
Anerican educational ideals as well as educational principles 
and meUxods eaployed in the United States. 

The prograa also provides funds for educational facilities at 
the elen'entary and secondary school level for the dependents qf 
U.S. govempent ^aq>loVees overseas. 

Statut«^ Section J«2(b) (3), Mutual Education and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961, as amended 22 USG 2452 (b) (3). 

Appropriation: $1,965,000 - FY* 79 

2. • ICA TELEVISION AND FILM SERVICE ' , . 

a. The ICA Television and Film Service qmintaiifs a selection of 
children' fi-oriented audio-viisual products in its Washington 
loan library. These products are catalogued and requestioned 
as required by ICA. . , 

Jb. The Television and Fi loo Service conducts liaison with U.S. 

film producers, and works closely with U.S. fiJjn producers 
to encourage and* foster communicaVions with f ilai-mafcers in 
other countires. 

^' Public Law [PL] 8934 : PL -8934, ^irut Aireement," authorizes 
duty-free exit from and entry into the U.S. of certain 
categories of educational, scientific and cultural audio-visual 
materials . r ' i' • 

ICA is assigned responsibility, for reviewing and issuing certi- 
ficates on exported materials and for authenticating [for 
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tlie U.S. Gov«nHWAt] certificate* issufid by otlwt covsroBe^ts 
on iaportcd Mt«ri«U. Under fX. S934 ICA iMoes cpproidLnete].^ . 
•3000 certificates amuuiUy on OS end foreS^i ^produced 
eudio-vieuaZ aeteriele. More titan 95% of these certifi- 
catee are for aateriala with theses havins, direc|^ relevance 
to children and designed' for use in classrooas. 

S, SDUCATIOHAL ASP Clg.TnRAL AFFAIRS 

ICA's Directorate for Educational and Cultural Affairs proaotes 
and supports Acadeaic Eschanse and InteniatioeeJ. Visitor pro- 
graaa ^ich have special relevance to the educational, social 
and cultural needa of children in sany countries of the world. 

a, Acad^ic Exchange for Teenagers . SCA perforaa aa — 
liaiaon and provides grants to Thir^,^^ rid countries 
in support of US and foreign teen-«ge educational 

exchange program. Examples are: . 

. • < 

o Aroric^n Field Services {A^FSJ , Mew York— Conducts 
^ an exchange prograa for US and foreign students 

V ages 15-19. Students go abroad, live with a 

faaily in the host country and sttend hi|^ school. 

o Youth for Understanding, Washington, D.'C$ — EGA 
* « " grants support orientation and counseling ser- 

vices for foreign exchange student agei| 15-19 
brought to the U.S. by this organixation. 

b. International Visitor Prograsi Concerned with Ch ildren* a 

Heeds —ECA's Multi-regional Intcmational Visitor Project 
•^arly C2iildhood .Education" scheduled Harch/^f il 1979 
/ will bring educators fr<Mi foreign countries to the U.S. 

for a co«prehehiiVe study tour. 

BASIC ENABLING LEGISLATION FOR TfE AGENCY: 

• "Snith/Mundt Act" - US Infonution and Ex- 
change Act of 1948, as aaended [Public Law \ 
80-402, as anended}. 

e '•*Fulbright/Hayes Act" - The Mutual Education 
- . and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended 
[Public Law Bl-Z^j. 

9 The President's Reorganixation Plan No. 2 of . 
1977. 
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AGEJSCf lYC I^KPRESEHtATIVK, AISD8ESS AND TELEPHONE: 

* m 

John M. Rector, A&inistrator, Office of JuveniXe 
Justice and Delioquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue, N.V. 
Waahlnstoa, D.C. ' 20S31 
(202) 376>3S46 



CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL EFF ORT 

. _ ^ 

Under the Concentration of Federal- Effort Prograa, the Adbilnistra* . 
tor of the Office of Juvenile Justice and IH|lin«uettcy Prevention 
(OJJDP) la r^ponslble for ia^leawntins overall ^licy and 
deve3.opin« obJectlv«^'and prlorltiea for all Federal Juvenile 
delinquency prograaa acd^ activities relating to prevention, 
diversion, training, ^reataent, rehabilitation, evaluation, 
reaearch and i«proveaent of the Juvenile Justice syst». The 
Adainistrator adviaes the President through the Attorney (^sneral 
as to all matters relating to federally assisted Juvenile (delinquency 
program ^ad 'Federal policies regsrdln^ Juvenile delinqu^cy. 
The puipose of this progran is to assist operating agencies 
which have direct ri»sponsibilities for the prevention and Vtreatmnt 
of Juvenile delinqufency; conduct and support/evaluations and 
studies of the perforswnce and results achieWd by Federal 
juvenile delinquency prograas and activitleaiSbasliefl^t Federal 
juvenile delinquency prograaa and activities aaodg Federal 
de^rtMn^ts and agencies sad between Federial program and activ.ities 
develop annually an analysis and evaluation of and a coaprehen- 
•ive plan for all Federal juvenile delinquency programs and 
activities conducted or assisted by Federal departsients snd 
agencies; and provide technical aasistance to Federal, ata'te »u& 
local govemsffinta, courta, public and priv.ate agencies, inst'itutions 
and individuals in th«r plannihg, ectablishawnt, funding, operation 
or evaluation of juv^ile delinquency pfograas. The tera Federal 
juvenile delinquencir ptograa is' defined by Congress as any progrMt 
or activity related to juvenile delinquency prevention, control,^ 
diversion, treataent, rehabilitation, planning, education, 
training, and research, including drug and alcohol abuse prograaa; 
the iaprovea»nt of the juvenile justice system; and any program 
or activitiy for neglected, abandoned or dependent youth and 
other youth to help prevent delinquency. 

Statute: The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
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Fonmia griiiita are based oji the' nuiber of persona in each atate 
under the age of 18« TiMy agaiat atatea plan^ eatabliah, operate t . 
coordinate and evaluate Juvenile 'Justice and dolinquency prevan* 
tion projecta and activitiea. To qualify « each atate wuit 
develop and aubsdt a coaqpi^^hensive Juvenile Juatlce and delinquency 
prevention plan. Currently » 49 states^ and territories fre 
participatiat in the Fpraaila Grants Progra*. To b^ eligible to 
receive these grants » statea Mist provide that Ju^vniloa s^t be 
held in institutions where they have regular contact ^ith convicted ' 
aJultk or adulta awaiting trial and, vithin thn^ y^^ra of * 
subatiSLion of the initial pX^n, that status offenders no longer 
be held in Juvenile d^ention and correctional faS^litiea. ^ « 

Status Offenders are young* people whose ^offenses would 'not be 
considered criainal if they had been cosnitted by adults — 
running away, truancy., pimsiacuity, and incorrigibility are 
exaaqplea. A ginisiua of 75% of each state* a focau|a grant funds 
oust be spent to iaplenent advanced techniques in developing,^. * 
maintaining, and expanding progi^a and services designed to 
prevent Juvenile delinquency, to divert Juvenilis froa the 
Juvenile Justiqe syst^, to provxde coanunity-bafeed altemativea 
to Juvenile detention and correctional facilitiea, to encourage 
a diners ity'i'of al^emativqs within the Juvenile Justice systoa, 
fmd to establish and adopt Juvenile Justice standards. Each 
state must demonstrate' that local govennaent and private nonpro- 
fit agencies were involved in the develojm^nt of its c^sprehensive 
plan. * It must also appoint a broad«baaed group to advise the 
state planning agency on Juvenile Justice and tdelinquency prevention 
prograaming. At least one-third of this citizens^ group siust 
consist of persons under the age of 26. Youth participation in 
ali aape^ts ^of planning^ and programming is encouraged* ^ 

Statute: The Juvenile Justice and Valinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, P.L« 93-415/ Sect^iooB 221'*'229»''as aa^nded by F.L. 
95-115. 

Appropriations:, $63,750,000 FY * 78 

Recent Legislative ^Modifications: ' The Juvenile Justice 

of 1977^ p. L. 95-115, which clarified th^ intent of Congress 
that depeiodi^ and neglected children be included under proiT'i* 
sions pertaining to status offenders. 



NATIONAL INSTITto FOR JURVENILR JUSTICE AHD DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION (THE INSTITUTE) 

• * 

The OJJDP^s Institute is responsible for encouraging, coordinating, 
and conducting reaearch, doionat rat ions and evaluations of 
juvenile justice and del:|nquency prevention activities; providing 
a clearinghouse and inforauitidn center fpr the collection, 
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piiblti^catioa sad dlMMOiuitioii of all lufofMtimi «c$ae4iat 
Juvenile iteliaqu^eys conductitit a tmtieit*! traiaiiil protraa;^ 
and dsvel^iag proposed staadocd* for tbm odaiaifetMtloa Of 
Juvenile Justice., the Institute is coa^osiid of tluree divisi«mn: 
(1)' Resesrchs (2) ^rsinin^ end Bissea^nistion; C3) ftogtam Develop- 
Mcnt.. The Institute pi*ep«ces, in cooperstimf with eduestlonsl 
institutions, Federsl., stiite end local etencies, aiul sppr^riste 
individuals sad private agencies, such studies that It cfmsiders 
to be necessar y ifitit respect-^o the prcventi^ end ^yes fsnt of 
Juvenile delinqunacy adH related sMtters, fiii Tint lug ji ii risninta 
tions desigaed to prMwte effecti- 2 prevention and treataent, 
such as assessaentsji^tardiet the role of faaily violence, 
sexual abtts^ or explo'it4ltion and aedia violence :U& deliqucncy, 
the l^rope^handling of ybuth placed in one 'state by another 
state, the poseible a«»lioz^ating roles bf''ireereatioa and the 
arts, and .the extent to ^^ch youth in the Juvenile Justice systen 
are treat^ differently da the basis of sex and. rMulications of , 
such practices. ^ 

Statute: The Juvenile ' Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 

1974, P.t. 93-415, Sections 241-251, as aawnded by i^.L. 95-115. 

Appropriation: $11,000,000 ' Ft *t& 

Recent Legislative aodifications: The Juvenile Justice Aaend- ^ 
seats of 1977, P. I.. 95-1J5 . - 

JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PRBVEHTION- TSCHHICAl. ASSISTAHCE 

c 

Technical aBSifttance is provided to federal^ state aad local 
^governaenta, public and priVat^e ageadies, and courts for planning » 
iBstabliahingg operating^ coordinating and evaluating Juvenile 
justice and delinquency preventio^prograsui* Priorities for tbe 
technical assistance programs' include support of the OJJDP Fonsula 
Grants Prograaig Special Esphasie Prevention and Treatwsnt Prograam, 
Concentration of Federal Effort, and standards development, 
adoption and iisples^ntation. Current^ Special Ei^hasis Prevention 
an^a TreatMnt Programs to which technical assistance is directed 
include:. (1) deinstitu|ionalization of statua offendersi (2) 
diversion I and, (3) delinquency prevention* In addition, two 
other areas for technical assistance have been identified: (1) 
ijB^rovements regarding program administration, juvenile justice 
initiatives and correctioos and rehabilii^tation programs; and (2) 
capacity building to helj* federal, state and local goveraa^ts 
address their own problaais or mmxij^te their current capability 
to respond to juvenile justice^related problems. 

Statute: The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 

of 1974, P.L. 93-415, Section, 204, as amended by P.L. 95-115. 
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Appr^priats $3,(KK>,00p - FY *7A 

Recent lAgisletion Modlficetione : The Juvenile Justice Aaend- 
•eots of 1977, P.t. 95-115. " 

• . ■ . ' ■ • . V 

JPVEKILE JUSTICE AND PELIIiqUEMCY PREVEllTICnt SPECIAL EHTOASIS AHP . 

THEATHBMT nxmtm , ^ T" ' ^ 

Special Eapj^sis Prevention eftd Treetaea^ discretionary funds . 
are granted Uirectly to publie and private nrnt-profit sf^cies, 
organisations and individual^i to foster certain proMising approaches 
The funds are used to: (1) develop and iapleaent new approaches, 
techniques, and methods in jlivenile delinguenfcy program j (2) to 
develop and Maintain new cn— iin i ty-hased alternatives to inst^tu-^ 
tionalisation; (3) divert Juveniles froM traditionust eriainal 
Justice and correctional systeos; (4) iapr^ve the capacity of 
public and private agencies and organisations to provide services 
to Juveniles who are thou^t to he in da|iger of, becetf ing delinquent 
and no dependent, neglected, abai^Mied and other youth to help ' 
prevent delinquency; (5) develop and iiqpleaent m»de| prograas 
and aethodS'to keep students iif el^Mmtary and secondary schools 
and to prevent unwarranted and arbitrary suspensions and eiq^ul- 
sions; (6) facilitate the adoption of standards for Juvenile 
Justice^ at all levels of gbvemaent; (7) develop and support 
progrksw stressing you^ sdvocacy; (8) develop, iaplraeat and 
support youth eaploye^^t prograas.; (9) ^ia^rove the Juvenile 
Justice systea to confora to>standards of due process; (10) 
develop and st^port prograas designed to eneoura^ and enable 
state legislatures to further the purposes of the Jumsnile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention ..ct; and (11) develop -and *' 
^isqploient prograas related to Juvenile delinquency and leaning 
'disabilities. 

Statute: The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 

1974, P.L. 93-415, Sections 224-229, as aaended by P.L. 95-115. 

Appropriation: $21,250,000 - FY '78 

Recent ]>gialiy^ive, H6dif ications : The Juvenile Justice AsMPndownts 
of 3P977, P.I..' 95-115. 
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AGENCY IK: BSmSE^TZVE, JOtaSSS Al® tElSmSHl^? . . 

lUy Wallace, Social Asaistaat for Xatematieoal A££aira c> 
3rd aad Conatltution Ave.« H.V. Rotai 3315 \^ * 

Washington, D.C. 20203 , ^ 

(202> 523-6632 



A. OTFICI^ IKE SFECXAX, ASSISTANT 

The Office of. the Speciftl Assistant pi^ovi4es continuous siqiport on 
bfthslf of children and youth through agency ]^licy Iqput with Sxeeu-. 
ti^ Stnff-nstionnX and regional. Provides technical assialHaica and 
diskutains personal contact with priae sponsors and program operations 
of youth projects^ superintendents of dchoolSp presidents of colleges 
and universities 9 educational organisations and vocational and high 
school counselors* i . « 

efforts enc<^sss encouraging school-^to^woric linkages t curriculusi 
redesign for nontraditional Job preparatiout realistic Job develop* 
sent 9 i^search and d^Mnst ration projects on children » youth and the 
family /SUnovati^^ -eoiploynent and training prograaning and needed 
Kodels of coop<tration. N ^ * , 

The .prisiary responsibility of coordinating agency action on activity-* 
ies affecting vomen inevitably includea consideration of children and 
youths The concern vlth t^e labor aarfcet experiences, of minbrity, 
battered I rural » older and »iture» teenaged and youth adult (woo^n; 
wosien offenders » ir<»en on i^lfare» displaced hoaieMfcers amd «iotten in 
apprenticeship and nontraditional Jobs) and need for supportive 
services underscores this focus. 

!• WOMEH^S BUREAU . / ' ^ / 

y ^ ^ ' ^ y 

The Woman's BureaV fjtmctions within the Departisent of Labor to 
look out for the interests o^ women and girls who are in the 
labor force and who. are pre|iNiring to enter it^ and works closely 
wi'ih its constituency groins to prMK>te expanded eaploysent ^ 
opportunities for all wMMm. Program efforts related Co lYC \ 
goals include a nuaUier of projects desif^d to he^p teenage \ 
wo«en learxk about and prepare for the Job market, and prograos 
to learn nore about the apecific problems encountered by yoi 
^woiMu who are making the school-'to-mork transition. The Burei 
works cloaely wit|i tlhe Office of Youth Programs in the ^qploy* 
ment and Training Administration in selecting, funding and *> 
monitoring these projects. General efforts to provic)e career 
information, inform womu about their o^loymej^^-ci^ght^ and ^ 
expand opportunities for women in nontraditional ei^loyment, 
particularly in construction wor'k and in 'apprenticeahip pro^^ama, 
also hav<s an iaqpact on young women who are making occupational 
choices and seeking Jobs. 
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Tbs ttowift^ Bureau is also ae^v«ly eoucifroad about tiia avail* *^ 
ab|Jrtiy of c&iidi 5ar« faellitioi for d^l4r«tt of'tforkiag paranta. 
*rograa afford Ia tliia »«a include «|ioaao'rifkt ai^ co-apoisaoli^ 
iaf tfoafaraacaa aad werKUiopa on ehild C|ira and i^rapariag publi- 
cation aatariala on chil<li cara iaauaa and prosraaa^i 



B. OFFICE OF KATK^AL FK>^A1£& ' 

1. FARMWORKER PROfiBAMS' ^ 

adainiatera caiployMent related prograaa for wLgrai^ and 
^^eaaoaally oi^loy^ faraworkere aa autSkorisad by CITA 303. Aa a 
regular cM^nents in thaae progroaa, a' wide variety of child 
aecvicea pre provided to Migrant fanairorker faailiaa. As an 
adjunct to tl&eae^rograaa , OHP will aoon be MMng a^cial 
grant* under the new Youth E^flo^fMnt and Domnetration Prograau 
Act (YEDPA) to at^pport training and e^loynent related activities * 
aerving young persona f rosi Migrant and aeaaonal faxawo^ker . 
fastilies. In fiscal year 1978, $15.3 Billion will be used for 
tl;^se special ^youth prograsw. 

2. PRCXaWtS FCjR IHDIANS AND OTHER NATIVE AWT^.ICAIfS 

ONP a<biini8terB «q>loy)nent related prograaa for Indians and 
other native Aaericans as authorised under Section 302 of CETA: 
Many of these prograas include PSE c(»iponents funded f rim CETA 
Titles II and VI. Services to Indian and 'Other native Aaerican 
youth are i^vided through OlfP si^plcMntary ' grants under the 
stnaswr youth prograa. Special yoi%th related grants under YEDPA 
will slso be aade in fia^al year 1978. - ' ^ 

€ » - 

3. OTHER NATIONAL PROigABS 

^ Other progruM sdiftinistered by ONP which focus an young periont 
IncXucte: 

Appreotice»hi|| Outreach Proyrm . This progrsa assists young 
perionsp asinly flnoritivts, to qualify for mvA gsin entry 
into the skilled spprenticsble trades. Many of those 
placed are bet«#een ages 18 and 21. 

• b* School'»to Work^'Pr o jiraiB S. ONP adsinisters a small nunber of 
special projects that are de^si^ied to help young persons^ 
including school dropouts ^ to »ake successful transition 
^ f;ro« school- to**i#ork. 

* • 

c» PrcNHKition and Itevelj^aaent Prosram s\ Under this program 

category^ the National Alliance of Buainesssien conducts a 
broad array of activities aisied at increasing the involves^nt 
''of private asployers in federally^ fun<led i»qployMnt and 
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traialAt pisossaia., A ratular coapeiumt in thsir ov»r«ll * 
•f£oYt*is tlie stMncir iohafifor ^ttth caapifa — -throu^ ^iA4c& 
private «9loy«n in all awjor citica aca ucs^d to lUfka 
auMMsr Jo^a^ayailable to 4iaadvantaged fpimg ptvawui— aiainXy 
^atudcnta.* • \ • ' ' 

Ca EMPI^YllEliT SERVICES 

Eiq^loyMeat service activities are geared to the probXaw of both 
iD'-achool and out*of*achool^yottth and includes « . • 

1. THE E8-8CH0OL-gX)gE8ATIVE HtOSRAH 

niis progrsa is aiMd at providing eeploysient for potential hi|^ 
school grtiduates or dropouts and part*t|JM eoployMnt or iMrk 
experience for in** school youth. y 

2. SPECIALIZED ^VICES ' T 

These Services ^re f or^ young people idio are already in the 
labor suirket. 

3. A .PIWXaUM FOR ASS3t8TING IK-SCHOOL YOUTH 

' ' " - -L _ _ - ■ _ __ ..L._ \ . ^ 

This progrsM is for youth needing suppl»ental to con** 

tinue in school by aiding thra.IN obtainING swaer Jobs. 



OFFICE OF XHFOBHATZON 



Office of Xnfonation diaaiainates inforaation on agency efforts on 
behalf of children and youth. It should be noted that the ETA 01 is 
a vastly utilize^ resources for vocational counselors, organisations 
and individuals-concerned with career developfient for yout^. Lists 
availabfe on the participation of children and youth in e^ploysent and 
training prograss^ research studies ^ etc. 



E* OFFICE OF YOUTH FROfSUUfS 

The nevly organised Office of Youth F^rograss (GYP) provides the eost 
comprehensive agency services to children and youth. Frogrant adminis 
tered by OYP which focua on young persons include the following.,. 
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vQiniG mmt coksirvatk^ c<«ps (yacc-ceta rttu ^^^^ 

The purpu«et of tbijK f»rogr«s\ar« to provide Jobs for tsn^^Xoyed 
youth Aod to eccq^lioh luioded coaoervAtlon vock, lAii^^ prdy4d-^^ 
lot Miiy other oervicos «e poeelble la order to i&k ^se'lUie 
heiiefi(.s of the esq^rleace for perticipent^ « Thest^ purpoies ere 
to soae extent mtuelly excj^uslve*. CeplUilt equlpMO^ , end 
euperHleloo expeaees aey ieprove output e&d the velue/of the 
ei^erlence but lucreeee unit costs which reduce the mwber of 
youtbi who esu be onployi^d* - 

* . * , 

YOUTH lUCSmim RtrriTLEMEirf projects *(CETA Title III-C: Subpart; i) 



Tbe besic purpose of Yduth Incentive ^titI«Kiit Projects is to 
test the notloa of i^hether Jobs csn be fessibly gusrsateed for 
1€-*19 yesr^old dissdveoteged youths who ere la school or viiling 
to return^ sod iritiether the jobs will iacresse' high school reteii* 
tioa* ri»turu end cofipletion* This test is to be conducted in 
areas of substsntiel size vith varying conditions to detenine 
the extent to i«hlcb such sn approach would be fensible nationwide. 
Because of the high costs pf ]^titlaMnt» only a few **saturetioo** 
teats can be tried on a larg# ?cale. ' But there are flso a 
nunber of different secondary notions which are td ^ tested » 
and innovative approaches which can be developed* *A two<-*tier 
i^proach wll|.» therefore, be tried* The first tlelr will consist 
of 4-6 projects covering substsntirX areas. These be ' ' 

extensively studied to evaluate the coats and isq^acta.. The | 
second tier will consist of «saaller scale prpjects in a larger" 
nimber of" areas testing a variety of * ianovai.ive ootj^ons. * 

YOliTH Ct»<MUNITY COKSERVATION ANP r^ROVSMEIIT PROJECT (CETA Title 
III-C: Subpart 2) » * * 

The Coominity ^sprovi^eent prograa is to sefefc and to jn^ploy youth 
in well«-supervised work with a tangible output which will be of 
bencXit to the coasaunit]^. The work Itself will be the source of 
training^ with acsdaeic credit arranged where appropriate^ but 
there will be little aspha'sis on services. Most projects*^ should 
be orfsnli^ed by*c<»mnity and nelghbo'rhaoc; groups such as YKCA^s 
and antipoverty organisations » perhaps in cooperaj:ion with building . 
traSes councils » 

YOUTH EHPLOYHSm AKP .TRAIHINO PROGRAM (YET, CETA Title III-C: 
Subpart 3) ^ 

The ¥ET authorizes the' ssoe type«: of activities for youth as are 
allowed and currently funded under Title j of CETA (and also 
financed ,^fr€Mi other sources). The intent, however, is to improve 
the quail i;y and coordination of such services. The atrnual plan 
and youth cuuncils are ihtended as mechanisms for gathering and 
analyzing inforaation about the compl||ite ran$e of career development , 
education and training efforta in the coiixn«nity, and for targeting 
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extra reaoutcc^ i^rc they Mtxyhm aost seeded aoA productive. 
A natioael group of youtli win be eatablisiwd are repr«aeai«vtive^ 
of the intereata of young ^raoaa «^ are liaviog ei^loyaea^ 
difflfetatiea. Tbe IXA-O^ agreownt desanda a frank dialogue' ' 
between tbe education end Manpomr eatablia^Mnta . Thia will be 
an opportunity -for both parties to think throu^ i^t they ara 
doing aeparately and yh^t thfey can do tof^ther for youtH. For 
dhatance, career and vocational education* work atudy, coeperatiw 
education, in-achool work experience and counaeXing aay all be \ 
occurring within the saae aehool cyat». 

JOB CORPS , , , ^ 

The Job Corps, is ma Integral part o£ €»pIoy»ent and trainlat 
iefjforts. 'Hila longataading program cffers iateaaive Vocational 
training, iMiaic e^ucatipn and other aervicea in residential acid'^ 
nonreaidential ^settings to the eoat disadvantaged 3^uth« An 
effort ia being made to double the niaber of Job Corps slots to 
44,000 by the end of fiscal 1978* If this^goal is to be achieved, 
coordination vill be needed vith YEDPA and other CETA prograsm. 
Referral to the Job Corps anist becosie one of the planned and 
realized optiona for youth in local esqiloyMnt and training 
programs « Job Corps referral targeta and s^c^nisaia will be 
required ia YET youth esplo;»ent snd training plans. 



CHILD LABOR BUREAU 

The Bran^ of Chilli Labor of the'V^gia and Hour Division, U«S« 
Depart8N!nt of Labor, is reapo^^sible for the aib»inistration and 
enforcepent of the child labor provisions of the Fsir Labor 
Standarda Act of 1938 as ansnded and for flMkifX^ reccmwndations 
for standards to be included in regulstions or orders issued 
thereunder. The Act provides a basic ainismsi age <^f 16 for 
eatployment generally and* establishes an 18*^year miniaum sge f j>T 
efiploysent in nonagricultural occupations which the Sf^cretary of 
Labor finds to be particularly hazardous or detri^ctal' to the 
health or well-being for 16 and*l7-year-old minors. Thife-mand- 
ate ia carried out by the issuance of hazardous occupations 
orders* The Act further gives the Secretsry authority to develop 
standarda for 14 ,and 15-*year-*olds for Miplojrsent under tenss and 
conditions which will not interfere with their schooling, health 
or well-being. These standards are set forth in Child Labor 
Regulation No* 3. The Act further provides for the issuance of 
a hazardous occi^ations order for employment i)i agriculture and 
for<«some exceptions to the l6*-year minimum age for employpient 
outside school hours. For asployment in "agriculture outside 
sch<^ol hours in noii-^ hazardous fsrm jobs, a minimum age is set at 
12 'on fihrms with employees subject to the minimum wage 
provision. Employment of minors under 12 is restricted and 
under specified conditions. 
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On« of ^ BAjor objectives of the yese-Rour t:hild - labor progrui 
i» to aaxiaise protection for young workers vitbout unduly 
restricting their ea^Ioyaent opportunities . The onJcrs snd 
regulatLons sre currently being revi>swed to see what, changes, if 
any, are needed i^ the standards. Soow of our concerns ia this 
review are how technological- changes in industry affect the 
ct4ndarJB, the clarity of language, and the adequacy of coverage 
and scope p£ the orders and regulations. 



BUREAU OF {ABOR STATISTICS ' 

CURRENT EMpLOgMEKT ANALYSIS * 

* •." 

Prc^caa provides of ficial Federal govemaie&t statistics on 
esaployment and uaeaployment on a recurring^ basis . Annual supple- 
ments to the Current Population Survey include data on family 
characteristics, children working mothers, educational attain- 
ment of the irark force and enploynent situation of school-age 
youth. 

'<» 

Statute: 29 U.S. C. 2, 7, 181 
Appropriation: $16,802,00 - FY '78 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

♦ 

• * 

AGENCY lYC* REPRESENTATIVE, ADDRESS AND TELEPBQNE: 

Virginia Ha^rand, Head, library of CoagreaSy 
Children* a Literature Center 

lat St. Between £. Capital and Pannaylvania Ave,, 
Waahington, D,C. 20540 . 
(202) 426-5/35 



1. ADVISORY/REFERENCE/RESEARCH SERVICE 

"Serving ^thoae who aerve children** (librariana, teac^era; parenta, 
professors of children Va literature, cultural historians, publiahera, 
authors, illustrators, gover^u&ent agencies, and othera concerned 
with the creation, promotion, and reading of children's boofca)* 

2, PUBLISHING 

Annual list of children's books (selection made with an advisory 
cooBXiittee, some 200 of the approximately 2500 trade books f^ubliahed 
in the previous year— see Washington Post notice, Sunday, July 
16, 1978) Children's Literature; A Guide to Reference Sourcea 
(quinquennial volumes citing bibliographies and hiatorical and 
critical items for adults, about children's books, reading, and 
library services Sr^j^»!t bibliographies of interest to teachera, 
librarians, storyt ier^, and creatiDrs of books; Children and 
Poetry ; Creating Independence, 1763^1789 ; Folklore of the North 
American Indians and Folklore; From Africa^to the United States 
Exhibit catalogs (below) 

3., EXHIBITIONS 

Centennials of children's classirs (Little Women > Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer ); special observations International Year of the Book 
with a show *'The Wide World of Children's Books," the Bicentennial 
of the United States with the exhibit "Americana in Children's 
Books," and International Ye^r of the Child with two exhibits — a 
holiday show celebrating the spirit of childhood and, later, "The 
International Year of the Child" intei^jreting five thames of lYC 

PARTICIPATION IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CULTlffiAL PROGRAM AND 
ACTIVITIES OF THE CENTER FOR THE BOOK 

Annual Book Week (November) lecture on children's literature 
(published usually in the Quarterly Journal of the Library of 
Congress , with ten lectures scheduled for publication as a collect- 
ion); symposia (first scheduled for March 1979 in celebration of 
Internatl^iondl Year of the Child). 



HATKMIAL AERONAPTICS AND SPACE UmiSimMrttm (WJ^) 



AGENCY ^CTC^ ^lEPRESEHTATIVE , ADDRESS AND TELEPHCNE: 

Muriel* H. Thome » Special Activities Officer \ 
Educational Services Branchy Public Affairs Division 
Code IFG-13, NASA, Washington, D.C. 20546 / 
(202) 755-3855 ^ / 



The most is^ortant of NASA^ s^ on-goiug educational programs in tenas 
of nuabers of hoys snd gij^ls it reaches in its Aerospace Educational 
Services Project (AESP). The AESP with its staff of specialists ^ 
working from seven major NASA field installations reaches, one to 
oq£f^^and*a*half aillion children in school classrooms and assemblies 
and nonschool- related youth gatherings each year*. In FY V79 the AESP 
^plans to add a third minority representative to its field stsf f in 
order to better reach the boys and girls in inner city programs* 

In addition to the programs designed for boys and girls of all in- 
terests, backgrounds , and abilities, N^A co|iducts special prograsis 
for both the especially talented and the culturally deprived or 
disadvantaged. These programs, designed to provide opportimlties for 
youth to become involved in aeronautics and space-related activities 
(modelj-building, iBodel rocketry, science fairs, and similar aero- 
space-related projects), are of two kinds: on-going annual programs 
and jme^time programs connected with a specific NASA project. 

A. ON-GOINC PROGRAMS 

1. IKTERNATIOKAL SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING FAIR 
1961 to date 

Educational Services Branch in cooperation with Science Service 

Eacli year a team of NASA Judges selects eight students from among 
the 400^ at the International Science and Engineering Fair for 
NASA awards in recognition of creative scientific endeavor in 
aerospace reasearch* The award includes a trip to a launch with# 
a teacher* In 1978 14 additional students were accorded Honorabre 
Mention* 

Through the educational offices at the NASA Centers, NASA partici- 
pates in up to 200 science fairs at the local, regional, and 
state levels; five awards in recognition of aerospace projects 
are provided to each fair. 

2. CAREER AND HONORS PROGRAMS 

At several NASA Centers there are academic year and suomier 
programs for selected students: schedules for students to sp.end 
some time each day with a scientist or engineer during one 
semester; classes at the Center; participation in research 
programs during the academic year, which may carry on to sumner 
Jobs; fellowships for work/study programs awarded -at a scitil|ice 
fair. 
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All the Centar «duc«tioii«l offices serve nunerous requests 
for speskers and consultants to participate in Annual Career 
Days held in schoois of their service areas. Several Centers 
also hold Career Days on-* Center and participate in ifork/ study 

and apprentice program wit|i local school syvtoui. 

♦ 

NONSCHOQL PROiatAjffi 

The NASA educational officers have on-going progran with Es^lorer 
gTOup% o^ the Boy Scouts and regularly ei^iport the Cuh Scout 
monthly space thoMs lAiich are scheduled every 18 SK^nths. They 
also provide prograttS' for Girl Scouts, and sisdlar you^ 

groins . 

ONE-TIME PRCKSRAMS 

VIKIKO STUDENT PROJECT 
1974-75 school ye«r 

Educational Services Branch in cooperation with the National 

Science Teachers Association (NSTA) 
$100,000 - funded by the NASA Viking Program Office 

For secondary school students to participate in the Viking 
program by designing an ^bl«a to be placed on the Viking I^ander; 
each design was accos^anied by a brief paper justifying or' 
explaining the significance of the design. The project hoped to 
contribute to the ifliproveaent of scientific literacy «^ Students 
not usually involved with or interested in science and technology 
were given an opportunity to learxyabout space exploration and its 
iiig;»act on society. 



Open to all students, grades 9*12, in U.S. schools, including 
dependents* schools overseas; 8,511 entries were received; ten 
entries were selected for final Judging from which the winning 
design was chosen. 

SKYLAB STUI&NT PKOJECT 
1971-73 school years 

Educational Service Branch in cooperation with NSTA 
$92,798.66 - funded by the NASA Skylab Program Office 

For secon4ary School students to have an opportunity to partlci'- 
pate directly in the Skylab program by selecting a small number 
of outstanding senior high school proposals for experiMnts to 
be placed on Skylab. Applicsnts submitted brief proposals of no 
more than, 1,000 wo:i^s, plus necessary drawings, describing 
experiments to be done on Skylab. NASA constructed necessary 
equipment • 

■ U2 
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Ope|i\o mil students, grades 9-»12, in U.S. achools^ includiiifi 
dcpen^eats* .ffchoolt overseas. Over 3400 '{iropossle w^te-received. 
25 nAtlonsI trinners tmre selected » of iihich 19 tmce approved for 
flight « 22 additional proposals JQire given special mention. 

YOUTH StlEHCE COKGRBSgBS 
1963-72 * 

Edttcatioiui Services Br«nch ia. cooperation witK NSTA 

Eight to twelve Touth Science Congresses itere conducted e#ch 
year at NASA field centers or in cities witli . related research 
facilities. Each congress prograa lasted tiro to t«A»-aad-a-hal€ 
' days during which the students presented their reports, had ' 
their work evaluated, toured selected laboratories, visited 
inforsally with NASA scientists and engineers aH well as their 
peers and the other congress participants, and learned of the 
Y/ist range of NASA ripsearch and of new scientific career'^possi- 
bilities. ' ^ 

Since the nation-wide prograai was discontinued in 1972 ,^-1^ NASA 
^Abks Research Center in northern California has established a 
' regional program for the students of their geographic area. 

SUMMER SPACE EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR INNER CITY YOUTH 
June 22-August 7, 1970 

Educational Services Branch in cooperation with President's 
Council on Youth Opportunity " 

During the sum^r of 1970 NASA and the HXJYO cotiduc|;ed a series 
of space edttcatioa programs for the imderpriviXe^^ and €ruItural-> 
}y deprived youth of ismer cities* 249 prograois were conducted 
in SO inner cities and coflsmmities in 21 statea for an, estimated 
audience of 24,753. 

The program was conducted by ^he spaae science specialists (AESP) 
assigned to NASA Headquarters* NASA provided resource personnel , 
publications, and films. The lecturers conducted a minimum of 
two programs a day, each lasting 1 to 2 hours, held in schools 
and recreation centers. 



CURRENT PROGSUMS 

LUNAR SAMPLE EDUCATIONAL PACKET 
NASA Educational Services Offices 



NASA has developed a new lunar and planetary sciences teaching 
aid using sauries of lunar material encapsulated in a clear 
plastic disc. The new aid is designed for the ear^h science 
student, grades 6-12» through NASA's Educational* Services Offices 
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- *nd involves studeats directly thj^tifh close examination of the 
. M^les and disctsssioa mterlal provided for tbe teacher. 

2. <STAWAY SPECIAL FKUECT a 

lUSA Sducationel. Services Offices 

The Sducatiooel Services Offices ere essisfiag schools, as 
resources ^rait, with Oetswey Specie|. proiects which ere science 
experiaents that will be scheduled to fly on the Space . Shuttle 
in the 1980's. 
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mrxom. swxnaror the 

ACaSHCY ITC REPSBSSMTATXVEy ADIHRES^ AHS TELBFHONS; 



John Rbare Kerr 
Director, Sducatioa Prograai 
2401 E Street, R^W. 
Uteiiinttoii, O.C. 20506 
202/6^4-6028 

^1. ARTISTIS>IN-SCHOOIpS*>PR<Hami 

The Artiets-Mi-ScJuN^ls Frogrui 
piece profeseionel artists in 
elenentsry secondary school^^ ^ 
to work and dosonstrate rbeir 
artistic diitpiplin«s* The pro- 
graa i#as launched officially in 
1969 as a pilot e££ort placing 
visual artists in school resi- 
dencies in six states. Before 
that, the Endotiront had initiat* 
ed a poets ii^ the school program 
which proved -^uite successful* 

Artists-in-S^hools involves the 
cooperative efforts of profes- 
sional art'tsts, students, parents 
and teachers* This exchange, 
which enriches the creativity of 
of all three groups should not 
be s casual or i^>sfaentary 
encounter. It is Intended to 
he a sustained interaction con-^' 
tinuing f^thro^gh a portion of 
the scho^year sufficient to be 
oi mutuaJ^bedefit to artists, 
teachers, students an<i cocmunity* 



The prograjB is intended 
to serve as a catalyst 
within the school 
and to provide a ttodel 
for continuing collabora- 
tion between artists and 
teachers in all schools 
and at all levels* 

The progrsjB is not 
designed to train a gene- 
ration of professionAlar- 
tists. Its prisksry purpose 
is to enhance among children 
the po%mrs of pe^rception and 
self-expression, and to help 
thes coanunicate creatively 
with tools and skills they 
might nol^ otherwise develop* 
An--other goal of the program 
is toprovide an opportimity 
for artist^o function in 
schools and com-munlties 
in a manner and underwork* 
ing circumstances conducive 
to their own artistic develop 
ment. 



'Statue: National Foundation on the Arts And Humanities Act of 
1965, Public Law 89-209, last amended by P.l! 93-133 
(in October 1973) 



Appropriation: $4,142,442 - FY 78 
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AGENCY irp BEPSSSEBTATXVE^ ADDRESS, AHD TELEPffiMiE; 



Narioa C. Blskey Pcdtcaa Oiiel, Youth Pcogr 
National Endownent for the Hiwaaitiea 
806 15th St., N.V., VaaS. D.C. 20506 
(202) 724-0396 



•' , ■ . '• ' 

Touthgranta: Funda out-of -achool huaanitiea projecta Initiated, 
developed and executed by young peopf^. ^ 

NEH Youth Projecta: Supporta out-o3E-*chbol himapiti^a projecta 
for yotmg people aduiniater^d-by^adulta. i 

Statute: National Foundation on the Arta & the Huawnitiea Act of 
1965 aa amended 20 USC 951-960 

Appropriation: FY-78, $1 aillion 

2. EL EMENTARY AND SECONDARY PROGRAM 

— "' ' — 'V ■ ■■■■^ - ■ ■ ■ 

SupiTorts hiioacities prograaming in the nation's schools* 
Statute: Same as above . 
impropriation: FY-78, $4.5 million 
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AGENCY Zl^C SEPBESEKTAXZVE^ ASimESS AMD TEI£FSQlffi$ 

\ ' ' ' ' ' 

Dr. lietbert Costaer, Division Director £or«Social Sciences 

1800 G Str^t» H.W, 

Wsshiogton i^.C. 20^50 ^ . 

(202) 6^-4286 ' ^ . 

In providing ^upport for scientific reseSjTcrbt tbe FoubdUition sMkes 
possible studies on the frontiers of laio«rledge about ^irsried aspects 
of childhood e:ii^rieace snd develoiment. Exssq^les of recently funded 
research include studies of the role of children in faaily deciiion* 
fiuklngt of th^ stature of .language develofNMDt In children/ o^f siax ^ 
role develop»ent» and or the esiergence of political values and per- 
ceptions in childl^en* 

In addition^ the National Science Foundation includes prograass designed 
to advance the quali^ty and availability of sq^tace education. These 
programs are isq^orta^t in linking our understanding of children's 
analj^tic skills and learning processes to the development of intellectual 
potential and scientiitic understanding. 

The F^|uidation also supported travel for As^rican scientists to* 
attenVtvo international conferences related to'^chlldren during 
fiscal years 1977 and 1978. These i#ere the 19th International Con*^ 
gross of Applied Psychology in'Munich» West G^raany» and the first 
International Congress on the Study of Child language in Tokyo t 
Japan. " 

The usual mode of Foundation operation entails the review of un-* 
'coli^cited proposals fros investigators in the scienctlfic ccNSDUtiity 
and the provision of support for those proposals that meet the exact-* 
ing standards of staff and peer review. Ranee » the Intiatives under- 
taken by the Foundation typically originate in the scient^if ic coamunity 
itself rather than being created by Foundation staff. * , 

The foundation has sixty*seveh (67) research projects related to 
children and youth funded by the various directorates and divisions 
of the National Science Foundation during fiscal years 1977 and 1978 « 

1. DIRECTORATE FOR BIOLOGICAL, BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIEHCES 

— : — ^ ^—^ y 

Fifteen (15) studies relating' to language develop^^t and acqui- 
sition were funded by the Division of Behavioral Neural 
Sciences* For exais^le. Professor Jean Berko Gleason and associates 
are conducting a study of the syntactic ^ s^santici and functional 
characteristics^ of mothers^ and fathers' speech to two and four 
year old children. They will seek a seasure of parental sensitivity 
to the child's linguistic and cognitive developaental level, and 
^ investigate possible correlations of this parental sensitivity 
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Mftsure with the child'^s rAte o£ laoftuAge •cquisitlon. A&other 
project by Professor Susan GoIdia-}fe«dov tiiXl 'study the creation . 
of • Isngusge-like syst<» by dea£ dbiXd^eiif^ <^ 

> The Divisipn of SociiX Sciences funded ten (10) studies focused 
on such topics mi fssiiiy structure, self *>concept and identity 
sfitng children, role of child in f«iily decision .««kiat» >tudeQt 
schieveaent, se3t«>role differentstion, and costody of the child. 
Exaiq^les of these studies^ include tbm research conducts by 
Bonacich, whose study is a pilot investigation of the participa-i. \ 
tion of children in family decisions. The st'udy will <^Kai Bi n e ^ 
how fasiilies incorporate children- of different Afice into the 
decision nafcing process and the faaiily conditions t^t affect 
the nature and extent of children's pai;ticipation. ' A further . 
ei^aaple is the research by Dr. KensMith !i6rland, who is e xa nio i ng 
the factors that infliwnce the racial-ethnic self-identification 
of young chil'drea under different c<»aBumity circi^tances . 
Professor Jessica Pearson's research focuses on laws relating to 
children by exploring the conseguencea of different state statutes 
in custody disputes. "Hieae and related studies pr^sise new 
understanding of how the deveXopseuat and welfare of children is 
- affected by the settings in which they live and the societal 
^Institutions that affect thea. ' y 

PIRECTORAT^4oR APPLIED SCIENCE AMD RESEARCH APPLICATIONS 



Ten (10) studies funded during fiscal years 1977 and 1978 were 
identified as relevant to children: and youth. These studies 
pertain to the effects of television on children, child nutrition, 
technology td aid physically handicapped children, and Juvenile 
deiinquency'. Studies of the effects o^ television on children 
are illustrated by the following exaaples. Dr. Joel Cooper is 
conducting a series of studies to assess the effects of broadcast 
television in the development of attitudes and behaviors in the 
areas of sex-roles and aggression"*. Dr. Jerose Singer 'is exanlnihg 
the relationship, between 'naturally occuring in-home television 
viewing of children aged three to four and the development of 
their spontaneous imaginative play. Professor Seycaour Fesbback's 
study is designed to enhance our understanding of children's 
responses to persuasive oiessages as presented in television 
coasericals . • ^ 

DIRECTORATE FOR SCIENCE EDUCATION 

The Diretetolrate supports efforts to advance the quality and 
availability of scienc^e education. These efforts are important 
in linking our understanding of the analytic skills and learning 
processes of children to the development of their 'intellectual 
and scientific understanding. During fiscal years 1977 and 
1978^ the Directorate for Science E(hication funded .twelve (12) 
research studies pertaining to sc;^tf>f education for children 
and, in addition, funded Jointly with the National Institute on 
Education an additional twenty (20) pr<>Jects. These projects 
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inclnde nock on ■ts*t«gi«s for XMmiot, {«et<>rs iaf Iwncint thg 
•elAction of aitluMtttics coiumos* conceptual develepMft^« tiw 
devttlepaoBt of cci^tttaiioiMl skills, ittS tli« colAtioa of spfttlal 
vitiulisatioa to aothcMtica achim^^t.. 
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ACSNCY lYC REFBESSNTAXXVE, AS^tESS AHD tSSSmmi 

Dr. Wilton S% Dillon, Director of ^pecisi ProgTMw 
1000 Jefferson Drive « S.ll«» > 
J^sshinston, D.C. / 20560 f 
(2p2) 3ai-5587 ♦ 



Children can watch weaving d«iK>natratlona » enjoy pi^pet ehoiray 
taste seeds 9 touch idbsle Jawbones, watch unusu%i insects eating their 
lunch snd even ride a carousel. At the Snithsonian*s flws^Wi^i in 
Washington, children are encouraged ffo learn about the trarld th|rottglir 
lively dimnstrstions , filais, discovery roi»s and esehibi^ons. 



The following activities and exhibiting are desi^ied to be of 
special interest to children; ^ 

A. ON TBB Wa£ 



i. THE CAROUSEL 

During the suaBier» children may ride the 56-year*old fl»erry-*go-* 
round on the National Hall near tne Arts and Industries 
building* An original Wurlitjcer bank organ, which can' be 
heard across the Mall, plays popular turt)-of-*the-century 
tunes. Rides are 35 cents for adults and children* C^en 
10 a. to 4s30,p.a^« weekd&ys and 10 m.m. to 5:30 p«si, 
weekends through X^bor Day, weather peraitting. 

2« UNCLE BEAZLEY 

« 

A 22-^foot fiberglass aodel of s triceratojps (one of the 
last of the dinosaurs) sits on the Hall outside the Muaeua 
^of Natural Ristory* For the past 10 years, children 'have 
been taking a break from sightseeing to climb on Uncle 
\ Beasley*s back, horo^ tail and knees. 



B. NATIONAL AIR AND SFAOE HUSEUH 

1 • '^TO FLY" AND *^«;atIC AWAKENING^' ^ ^ % ^ 

*'To Flyt" shown ^on s five«*story screen, carries the viewer 
on a breathtaking 30-^jainute trip through the history of 
flight froffi bsl loons, to rockets. The filai is shoim contiop* 
ously in'the theater^ 20:30 a.m. to 8:15 p.n* every day. 
Admission is 50 cents for adults, 25 cents for children. 
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' &ld.thj(OBl«Q 

tli« plABctiiriua, children lea» abpb^tbe stars 'aad 
plAOfta ia '*Co»ic AwslMmintt*' • 30-Blnut» light sad souad 
presents tioo. Shoirs bssin st 12:45 wosMlsys sad st 10:30 
s.ai. on veekeads. Tim Isst p«r£onuince is 8:15 p.m. daily. 
Adsdasioa ijp SO cents tot sduXts, 25 cents for children. 

FLIGHT S1M1MTP8S IB GEWiRM. AVIAT^OM " 

Any'clilld tmll eac^uah to reach the controls aay practice 
leamioft to fly in these traiaer coclqpits, which are indenti** 
cal to those used t»y student pilots. Jult lilw a real 
plane / the cockpit units iK>V€ up and down» left and ri'i^t* 
Assisted by a aijowlatar aid, the young pilot pustuss in the 
throttle and takes off^ keeping his eyes on the altiMteri^ 
artificial horizon and; speed^wter; Esch flight Issts about 
t^ii^o minutes. Open daily 10 a,s, tc 9 p^m. 

FtYING ifOi; FUK GALLERY 

Many children have had experience with flying kites* bal- 
loons and Frisbees*' In this gsllery^ which opens i& esrly 
June, children will lewm more about the fun of flying with 
hot air balloons p hang gliders » sailplanes* parachutes and ^ 
model airplanes. The gallery is open, daily 10 a*m* to 9' 
p«m« ^ * « 

FLIGHT TECHNOLOGY GALLERY 

Follow the adventures of a child who learns the basics of 
jet propulsion while playing with a balloon in ^The King and 
the Kidt*^ au animated film* The gallery puppet show explains 
what things fly and how they fly. Showings continuously 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p»m. 



MUSEUM OF NATURAX HISTORY 
THE INSECTS ZOO 

The sounds of North American insects fill the room where 
butterflies/ cockroaches » pray log, mant ids, crabs and termites 
live. Children interested in watching the tarantulas eat 
live crickets or the grasshoppers munch on rcmaine 'lettuce 
should check the daily feeding schedule posted in the 
Insect Zoop Visitors can peer into a ^O'-foot terrarium 
see how different insects live in a small area of ponds^ 
grass and woodland* Open daily 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 



DISCOVERY ROCm ^ 



Phildren may identify and touch unusual natural history 
specimens such as cow skulls » fossilized tree stumps, 
elephant tusks » Indian arrowheads p sea urthins, animal 
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tMtlt» ^ripoiatt skulls sad ttiasrsl cieystsl trmgmnt'm. Qpnn 
Hondflffs threugh Tttu^sdsys* noo& ^ 2:30 ptSi. ; fridsfs, 
Ssttijpiiys sad Simdsys, 10 $30 s*m» to 3:30 p.m* Chtldven 
mhtMM he mechm^mmlmd by s^lts. Admission^ is £res,^ but 
ticnts for Wsksiid ssssioas wist bo plcksd up la sdvsnco 
St tb^„|^otn's iafonistida dosk in tho Rotunds. For glroup 
raservsjfoaSy csll 381^135* 

.^ DINOSAUR HALL ' 

After vialtlns the Diaoiaur Hall, children caa tell their 
friends that they touched a real dinosaur bone; the brachiosaurua * 
am bone or hunerua is a touchable artifact. One of the 
bulki<^st land anxaals that ever lived, this dinosaur v^i^ed 
about 5S tons. The bone is about 135 million years old. 



miSEISf OF HISTORir AMD I^CHMOI^Y 

DISCOVERY C0RKERS-7"SPIRIT OF 1776/' "ELECTRICITY*' AND **REaABIL- 
ITATION" 

;i m m .1 1^ 1. 

Youngsters cso relive Amricsn history while wstcbia&^ deronstrs^ 
tions sbout the everydsy life of s citiseu^soldier if 1776- A 
tri-comer bst, csnteen, csrtridge box snd musket sr4 shown sod 
discussed. Continuous 20'^ffiinute demons trst ions , Tuendsys through 
Ssturdsys, II s.is* to 2 p*m.^ in the Hsll of Aroed F^ces History. 

Specislists eieplsin the bspics of electricity , ^iai;luding positive 
snd negstive chsrges / ststic electricity and the eacperiMnts of 
Ben^FrsnkliUt Alexander Grsh^ Bell snd Joseph Henry, Continuous 
20-sinute demnstrstions in the Electricity Bsll^ Tuesdays 
through Fridsysy 11 s«si« to 2 p,m« 

The Rehsbilitstion Discovery Corner helps children understand 
handicapped persons through demonstrstions snd discussions of 
srtificisl lisbs snd other devices for the handicapped* Wizsrd 
of Ox characters are used throughout the exhibit and a yellow 
brick rattp accooaodstes wheelchairs. Specially trained guides 
present 20*ainute demons trs tions Tuesdsys through Saturdays fro» 
11 s«m. to 2 p*a* 

BEE EXHIBITION . 

Looking into the gisss hive, children can sec the daily activit- 
ies of the queen bee (marked in red) and her 13,000 workers and 
drones* A special glass tunnel cooni^cts^ the hive «with the 
outdoors where the bees go to sesrch for pollen and nectar on 
the Hall. Tho bees live in the Huseuo during the warsi-weatfaer 
months. Hsll of Agriculture, 10 a«m, to 9 p.m. daily. « 
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DAILY DEMONSTRATICagS 

Throughout the t^ek^ childrea csa watch 'dc^rajastratioiis of «pimii&g 
and veaviog^ ttuaicaX iilatruaenta, sachine toola, and iSth- and 
19th--century prjjttins preaaea*^ For locatlona and houra, inquire 
at the Huaeua*a ^nfosayitioa deaha. 

CHILDREN'S TOY ^CHIBITS 

The dolla, gMKa and toya that aaniaed cliildren during the I9t h 
century are diapIaycA in the Huaeua*a Hall of Everyday Life n the 
Aaerican Paat. A variety .of wax, porcelain and wooden dolls 
are ahown along with doll furniture and board gaa^a aa w^ll aa ' 
Biechanical banka, hobby horaea^ and children* a KUga. The Brad- 
ford Doll Rouae on t) e aecond floor ia a 21*-romi manaion con- 
,plete with niniature Victorian fumiahinga. 

Another dollhouae» in the ahape of a miniature White Houae, ia 
diaplayed at the entrance to the Fir at Ladiea* Ball. It waa sade 
by a gardener for the children of Prea^ident and Mra. Grover Cleveland. 
Open daily 10 a*ai, to 9 p*m* , 



NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS « 
EXPLORE GALLERY 

The £9p>lore Gallery .welcooaes children into a total environo^nt. 
Here they can feel ruga and fabrics to compare textures; use 
red 9 blue and yeJLIow lighta to achieve different color effects; 
and stand on pedestals pretending to be sculptures thi»selves. 
The gallery ia open daily » 10 to 5:30 p. lb. Children should 

be accompanied by adulta. Self guided tours and treasure hunts 
are offered for children age 3 and older in the Explore Gallery 
and exhibition areas of the-Museuis. For oiore information or 
group reservations, call 381-6541. 



ANACOSTIA fiEIGKBORHOOD MUSEUM 

^WORKSHOPS FOR CHILOREN ^ 

Siuomer art workshops for children ages 8-12 will be held Mondays 
through Thursdaya, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., from July 3 to July 27. 
Workshops will include sessions in oiaking cloth and collage wall 
hangings, constructing ifnimal masks frc»n boxes and shaping 
plaster of Paris sculptures. 
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The Museum is also sponsoring trips to the Zoo, the Huseuai 
of African Art, the Hirshhom and the Musew of Natural History. 
For individual or group registration, call 381-6371 befoke June 
30. 



NATIONAL ZO0I.OCICAX. PARK 

The Zcto has store than 2,000 aniaals. Its aost faaous residents 
are the giant pandas, Ling-Ling and Hsiug-Haing; Saokey Bear; 
white Bengal tigers ; and Atlas lions . Children' can find their 
way around the Zoo easily by following the trails marked with 
animal sy^ols and footprints. Frm July through aid-August, 
animal thane puppet shows, performed by 13 to 16 year oX'ds, will 
be presented daily. There will be five or six shows a day and 
admission is free. The Zoo is open daily 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 



SPECIAL PROGKAHS 

The Smithsonian also sponsors a number of special programs which 
relate to children. These include: 

INEXPENSIVE BOOK PROGRAM , which provides federal matching funds 
to local non-profit groups or public agencies to buy books for 
children, mges three though high school. Technical assistance 
in the development of reading motivation programs also is offered. 
Reading Is Fundamental, Inc. 

Statute: PL 94-194 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATE REGIONAL PROGRAM , which, in seven cities each 
year, cosponsors programs with local museums (and, if special 
funding is available, with schools) that are tailored for the 
younger museum-goer. Examples; Young People's Chamber Concert, 
Folklore for Young People, Geology for Young People. 



DISCOVERY THEATER , formerly known as the Puppet Theater, provides 
a setting for exploration of the nature of different performing arts 
forms. The 1^78-79 season will focus on the elements of puppetry in 
a series, **Discover Puppets f" Division of Performing Arts. 

ART TO ZOO , a quarterly newsletter distributed nationally to 
elementary and Joi^ior high schools* Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. , 




\ 
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5. RESIPENT ASSOCIATES events for youn£ people and faailies, such 
as field trips ^ films ^ workshops sad d«N>nstrstioas • 

6. CHILDREN'S DAY , the first Ssturdsy in Decker ^ festurisig 
apeoisl programs related to the collections, Hirshhom 

. Museum and Sculpture Garden. 

7. KALEIDOSCOPE QAY . the ff^t Saturday in June, offerlnc 
demonBtrations and partici]^tory activities £or children 

/ and families on selected thesies. National Collection of Fine 
Arts . 

8. FESTIVAL OF AMERICAN TOUOsltE , which sponsors research on children's 
folklore and presents a children's area at the festivsl* 

Office of Folklife Programs* 

9. CHILDREN AND MUSEUMS , a fall, 1979 seminar with Intcmatioiuil 
participation, at which the ioipact of musem' exhibitions and 
educational programs on children will be discussed. 

Office of Museum Programs. 

XO. CHILDREN'S ART ^an exhibition at the Renwick Gallery. 

11. TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS ; 

^ Children's Programs for Traveling Exhibitions--to give special 
attention to children's projects and concentrate on sensory 
and participatory activities. 

Learning By Doing, A Children* s Exhibition: Tried, Tested, ' 
and. Traveled — ^to work cooperatively with the Capital Children's 
Museum to develop a "Hands-on" children's exhibition for 
circulation nationally. 

Exhibits Traveled, Exhibits Shared-*-*-to encourage sharing of 
exhp>itions developed for lYC by other agencies of governsi^nt 
and private organizations* Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service , 

12. KIN AND COMMUNITIES , the spring, 1979 publication of a volume 
based on a two-^year education program, "Ypur Own As^rican 
Experience," and international symposium in June 1977 r 
Office of Smithsonian Symposia and Seminars. 

13. PLAY AND INVENTIVENESS , tjsy 24-26, 1979, a symposium on the 
relationship between play, art, and science, and what 
educational systems, including museums, have to do with 
keeping alive a sense of wonder and curiosity. Mammalian 
play will be explored by scientists at the National Zoological 
FaiLfc^. Id aduiiional to scholarly sess^ions, there will be 
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opportunities for active play outdoors. Many branches of 
the Sadthsoaian vill participate in this progras. 
Office of &iithsoiiian Syaposia and Seatinars* 

VDLUHTARISM AHD THE PUBIIC IMIERSST IH AHERICAN SOCIETY , an 
inf orMl seainar series t^ senw as a forua fox' non-goveraMnt 
organisations, especially foundation and corporation officials, 
to aeet with govemaent officials responsible for. progras» re- ' 
lated to the health, education, and welfare of children. Becauae 
of the tiaeliness of a focus on child-related programs during the 
Year of the Child, the series will be planned in cooperation with 
the Carnegie Corporation's Council on Children, the Council on 
Foundations, the Inter^^cy Coanittee on tlie lYC and the ftaff 
of the IS CojsBission. A proposed first spea^r is Kenneth Keniston 
who could review recoanendations fr<M All Our Children to explore 
what the private and public sectors are doing toward their i^leaen- 
tation. Tentative plans are to concentrate in the first several 
aesslons on parent education and children and the iMdia. The 
series would start in October 1978 and continue on a i^nthly 
basis during 1979. Financial support is being sought. 
Office of SiBithsonian Sys^osia and Seainars. 
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Separtsent of State 



AtffiNCY lYC BEPRESENTATIVE, AWmESS hlSD TEIEPHOHE: 

Cheater E. Norria, Jr., Director 

Office of Developnent and Humanitarian Prograas. 

Rooa S327, Departaent of State, 

Washington, D.C. 20520 \ . ^ 

(202) 632-1544 

« 

The Department of State does not have a specific legislative 
mandate for dealing with children. It does, hoi#ever, piv»y> "ior 
role in dealing with the international aspects of child .welfare 
through its reaponaihility for policy twward the United Hations 
Children's Fund and other organiaeations dealing with children on 
an international scale. Furthessiore , auch of the Departaent' s 
work in develofaaent directly or indirectly affects the well-being 
of chil<iren elsewhere. / 

In addition, the Departaent of State, with its Urge population 
of Aaericm Foreign Service personnel serving abroad, deala with tftfiix 
dependent children in terms both of Mtal ,and physical health and 
of overseas schooling. In individual activities overseas oany forcl^* 
service people engage in various programs to help foreign and American 
children. 
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IkgT fcn t Tr«asjport«ti<m 

AGEiiCY lYC SBBSESSHIAriVE, AB&S]^ AKD roUSJ^BSaHE 
Carol Earbau^, Prosrui Coordinator 

Departaent of Traosporta tion , Room 9422 , 400 - 7th Street., S.W. , 
Vaahington, D.C. 20S90 
(202) 426-4388 



The Department of Transportation doea not have a apecif ie legialative 
Mandate authorizing prograaM for the benefit of children. H^iever, 
awny eloHsnts of the Departaent* a oiEorall aiasion include actions. apec~ 
ificaliy oriented toward children. 

Many €;|iild-related progruu pre concersied with safety aad are carried 
out throu^ research t deMaatr^tiona , edacation and the, devaIo|Meiit of 
standards- areas of concentratioti are pedestriaa» bicycle t 'ch^l* * 

bus» and boating safety. Progress ':;hlse addreaa driver education^ alcqliolt 
and m>tor vehicle child seating restraint s^tess. ^ 

Other p^ograss seek to educate children and young people concerning 
the various a^des of transportation and about careers relating to these. 
Still others address the transportation needa of children as they are 
a part of a larger population. In this context p children are addressed 
in studies of access to recreational areas and varipiM uiiian transit 
studies such as **bike 'n ride*^ and those addressing transit di^endent 
populations* 
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I^airtaeat of Treiivttiry 
AGSKCT ITC BEPRESENTATIVE, A^XQKESS AI^ TEUUrepSEi 
Gloria Rugli^St 8p«clftl Aisistant 

XtepArtMBt. o£ Treasury 9 Romai 3442 » Main Tr^aiury Buildlttty 
VaabiastoAi D.C. 20220 ^ 
(202)^566-2035 



1. CAREER EXPLORATION ON-THE-JOB 

An arrangaMnt between the schools in Wood County, Vast Virginia » 
whereby reSponaibl^ senior students are given an opportunity to 
observe and get real hands-on Job ea^perience prior to iiivesting 
tiae and sKiiiey in specific career preparation* 

Appropriation: /airticipating students do not receive pay for 
useful labor perfomed. Instruction and other assistance 
provided to the student tends to offset i^taver labor 
the student provides . 

2t MINT YOUTH PROGRAM (an infonsal project) 

Presidential Medal Series reduced to isiniature sire for sale at 
a price affordable*^by young people. X.iteratiire explaining the 
coining process and the six coin dencMsinations using siaplified 
text. Exhibits at Mint outlets design ed ^to ^interest young 
visitors. * ' ^ 

3. TITLE I - STATE AND I,OCAL FISCAI, ASSISTAKTCE 

Administers the general revenue sharing progr^ui. As required 
by law, the Office is returning specified aoounts of federally 
collected funds to all eligible units pf general-purpose govern- 
nents in the United States. Treasury does not define specific 
programs » but projects such as construction or funding of local ^ 
community activities impact on children. 

Statute: State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 (S6 Stat. 
91^; 31 U.S.C. 1221). 

4. TITLE li - ANTI -RECESSION FISCAL ASSISTANCE 

Administers Title II of the Public Works £mployBM!nt Act of 1976 
(90 Stat. 999; 42 U.S.C, 6721) » known as Anti-Recession Fiscal 
Assistance. The Office is returning specified SMunts of federal^ 
ly collected funds tc all eligible units of general -purpose 

^ government is:; the United States. J On 
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statue:. Public Vorlu Epploya^t Act of 1976 (90 .Stat. 999; 42 
U,S.C. 6721)/ - 

Appropriaitioa: $38 billion since 1972 
TAX PROGRAM 

The tax ayatea of the U.S. reaches every aspect. of a child's 
life, fxqm the nedicsl deductions tafccbn before its birth, throufh 
tax ex^tions granted to its parents, tax credits for day-care 
whi.le it is growing up, a "double-ex^tion" allowed if it earns 
incMe t^ile still a dependent, exclusion of scholarship payments 
fro^ incone, and, if recent proposals are enacted, an education 
tax credit wllen it goes to college. In addition, there are. 
special business tax provisions for the construction (and a«>rtiza- 
tion) of child care facilities; the presence of a child nay 
qualify a parent for "head of household** status or to take an 
*'eamed incom credit" for which the parent would* otherwise be 
ineligible, or a Work Incentive Prograai WS) credit if the 
parent receives aid to dependent children (AFSC) . These are all 
ways in iriiich the tax syst» iaqtacta— either poaitively or 
negatively— on children. ^Ot; peifhaps, they are all ways ii^ 
which the presence of children isqpacts upon taxes paid.^/ 

♦ 

On balance, it appears that the present U.S. tax systes favors 
children, in the sense, that an adult in the saro econmsic circuas- 
taacea as a child will always give rise to the saro or higher 
tax liability. Whether the amount of favoritisa Is too great, 
too ssall, or just ifight is a jud^«nt which noist be Bade for 
each provision separately. The President's 1978 Tax Prograa 
inplUcitly states that the current $750 per person exosption is 
not generous enough £or low income faasilies, but overly generous 
for high incQSM faasilies, thus the proposed substitution of a 
$240 per person^tax credit for the present $750 per person 
exeiaption« Further, the tax-exeiapt level of incoae, i.e., the 
BiaxiiBUSi income, a family =an receive and still pay no income 
tax, is higher for all family sizes imder the proposed 1978 
program than under present law. 

Examining any particular provision of current tax law 
least implicitly, coaparing it with Mome st^adard tax ayitca, 
and this requires going back to fundsfflentals. For example r one 
school of thought argues"^ that there is no reason to have any per 
capital exesBption or credit at all. Having children is optional » 
it ' s« sosH» thing parents have made a decision to do» and there i» 
no cofspelling logic wb,ich says that the tal( system should 
reward then for this behavior. Adults who devote their tim^ and 
energies to activities other than cbild^rearing do not, in 
^general, enjoy comparable tax benefits. Opposed to this line of 
argt»cnt is tha propositiaa that t^ixcB should be levied on the 
l>asi6 of "ability to pay," and for any given income, a larger 
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fully hat less ability to pay taxes, because it sust spend aore 
on food, houslnc, clothiat, and other ''necessities." I&ider tbia 
line of reas^iiag, exactions or credits are seen not as sub- 
sidies for cbl^-drea, but rather as a aeans of achieving t^^ater 
equity or fairneas in the incM» tax systee. 

To consider snother issue in tax policy, note that the substi- 
tution of a tax credit for a tM mwtm^tSaa aeans thst an addi- 
tional child (or* other dependent) will result in the sasM tax 
savinte resardless of the fanily's incoM level. Soxm would 
view this as an inereaae in" tax equi^y*^^ aavings should not 
be a .functioif of income. Others would argue that greater equity 
would be achieved by #n exiuq^tion— the cost of a child for a 
high incose faaily is grester than for a low incoae fanily, 
therefore the tax savii^is should, be graater. This is thtt sort 
of equity issue one encounters in tax policy. 
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VETERANS mUBlSmXVm (VA) 
AGEHCY Z7C REI>RESEWTATIVEt AQDBESS. AHD TRMPHONR: 




Aasifttaiit to the General Couii«el 
810 VarMat Avenue , l^vW., Rooa 1032 
V«»hliistoii» D.C. 20420 v 
(202) 3S9^2479 ^ ^ 



Veterans Aifad^nlstration progrMu ere intended to provide the eeeietmnce 
needed by veterans and their familiea follovins military service. Nany 
of thpse projgraflui have an indirect effect on children, by contributing 
to the research and develo^^nt in swdical care and technolosy or provid- 
ing benefits or services enhancinf the wsll^beins of tlie entire ^a»ily. 
It is estisiatedt for instance, that the 380,469 hcM loans guaranteed by 
VA in fiscal year 1978 benefited approxiMtely 680,000 children as 
household Mwbers* 

VA programs which affect children more directly are as follows: 



A. VETERANS BENEFITS, EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION 

I. SURVIVORS^ AND DEPENDENTS^ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

This program provides educationsi assistance to the children 
of veterans who died from services-connected disabilities or 
who have permanent and total service-connected disabilities 
and to children of military personnel who hsve b^en listed for 
more than 90 days' as missing in action or as prisoners of war. 
* Assistance %m in the form of s»>nthly payMints for a period of 
up to 45 months. In addition, interest bearing loans are avail^ 
able up to $2,500 per academic y^ar. Eligibility generally 
exists between age 18 and k6« In som i^nstances, handicapped 
children may begin a special vocational or restorative cfKhrse 
as early as age 14. 

Statute: 38 U.S.C. 1710 

* ^propriations : FY 19^78 Estiaate - $185 nillion 

B. VETERANS BSNSFITS COHPENSATION AND PENSION SERVICES 
I. C(»fPENSATION FOR SERVICE -CONNECTED DISABILITT 
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Additioaal CwBiea»»tiea for lk«>«indcat» ^ ' 

Veterans vho receive coapeosation iox 30% or acre service- 
cotoMcted disunity. «lso receive additional tnM&t&ly ^yaenta 
for their cliil4r«i, adopted .children or stepchildren under age 
18, or age 18 to 23 while att^ing a VA approved schools or . 
of any age while helpless due to a physical or vental disability 
ioctarred teforc age 18. The payawnts vary, depending. on 
veteran's disability, vith a higher rate payable i^im a child 
qualifies, imder the school sttendance criterion. 

Statute: . Sections 315, 335, Title 38, United Stftes Code 

Appropriations: FT 1978 Estiaate - $72.6 Million 

Recent Legislative Ouukges: Fjuhlic Law 95-479 reduced froa 

50% to 3Q% thi^ dissbilityi required for additional coagpen- 
sation pa^nents for depeadtents, effective October 1, 1978. 

2. COMPENSATION FOR SERVICS'COKNECIED DEATH 

JPepeadepcy and ladeamity Coa^enftion CPIO ^ ^ 

Under this prograa children o£ ve terras vho died due to 
service-*related causes are entitled to s^ntbly paynents until 
age 18. The paysients mmy be continued till age 23 foi: children 
attending school or ^ for life for children who becaaie disabled 
before age 18. 

Statute: Sections 411, 413» and 414, Title 38, United Statues 
Code 

impropriations: Ft 1978 Estisate - $83.7 siillion 

■ 

Heceat Legislative Changes: Entitlei^nt criteria weHe litfera- 
lised by Public Law ^5-479, effective Oc^ber 1, 

3. DISABILITY PENSION 

Additional Pension for Pepeodeots ^ 

Veterans receiving disability pension are mititled to increased 
psyoMots for qualified children. _^ 

Statute: * Section 521, Title 38, United Sta'tes Code 

Appropriations: FT 197S Estimate - SI 1.4 Billion 
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Seccnt LsticlftUaceJauiitea: A refosa of thm pmsmion ptogvam 
hmm hmmn ciuictcd mm Public Uw 95*SS8, effective 
Jmanmrf 1,, 1979. 

MMtriTS FOR Wt^jSRR ViCE-CI^HECTO CEATH 

Children of deceased wertiae veterau aey be elisible for pen- 
sion benefits until ege 18, or till 23 if etteading seliool. or 
for ^ife If disabled . 

m 

Statute? Sections 54l, 542, Title 38, United Statca Code 

Appropriations: IT 19,78 Eatiaate - $364.6 aiUion 

Recent Legislative Changes: The pesision prograsi has been ^ 

revised under P»d>lic Law 95-588, effective January 1, 1979. 

f 

5. FIDUCIARY AHD FIELD E3CAMItiATI<MI PROGRAM 

* 

J Selects the best suited person to receive and aanage the funds 
of those VA benef iciariea who are ninors or incompetent, and 
protects the assets of those beneficiariea through case simer-^ 
vision. 

Statute: 38 U.S.C. Ch. 55 , 
Appropriations: Coaspensatioa and Pension Funds 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICIHE AND SURGERY 

■<- ,^ » < 

1. MEDICAL CARE 

Civilian Health and Medical Priaaraa of the Veterans 

Adainistration (CHAMPVA) ' " 

» 

Children, edited children and stepchildren of veterans who 
died or are disabled due to service- related causes, aay be 
eligible for health care at VA expense, if under age 18 or 
disabled, or under age 23 and attending school. We estiiaate 
that 90,100 children will be on CHAMPVA rolls in FY 1979. , 

Statute: Section 613, Title 38, United States Code 

Appropriation: FY 1979 (SAHPVA Estimate - $4 aillion 
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